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Poincaré and Marshal Pétain would always be 
welcome guests in this country; their names are household 
words. Their personalities are distinguished, 
their record is part of the history of France 
at a time when the fate of our two countries 
was universally recognized as inseparable. The present 
French Prime Minister was President of the Republic 
throughout the Great War, during which neither his faith 
in the Allied cause nor his confidence in ultimate triumph 
ever faltered, however discouraging the circumstances. He 
was never associated with any of those clandestine diplo- 
matic ‘‘defeatist’’ operations which have dimmed the 
reputation of some more loudly advertised “‘ war winners.”’ 
Monsieur Poincaré’s unerring judgment was shown in the 
autumn of 1918, when he formed a keener and truer estimate 
of the actual military situation than several of the most 
capable and clear-sighted soldiers in the Allied armies, 
Had his view prevailed the Armistice would have assumed 
a less compromising form, and would have brought less grist 
to the mill of the friends of the enemy in the Entente who 
exploited the position to the advantage of Germany in 
a manner from which we have never recovered. <A triumphal 
march to Berlin, followed by the dictation of suitable peace 
terms, would have convinced the Prussian Bully as would 
nothing else that he was fairly and squarely beaten in the 
field, and the foundations would have been laid for a more 
enduring peace than we are promised. As we now know, 
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there was a complete German military collapse, embracing 
the Great General Staff, so that the German Army was 
incapable of any further resistance. It was not Monsieur 
Poincaré’s fault that the Allies then began making that 
series of stupendous blunders which opened with the ill- 
devised Armistice arrangements at Versailles and ultimately 
landed us at ‘‘ Genoa,” en route for The Hague—not that 
“The Hague” will be the last of the efforts of the New 
Diplomacy to convert our victory into defeat. 


For these miserable and perilous manceuvres, Monsieur 
Poincaré bears no jot or tittle of responsibility. He is one 
of the very few men in power at the present 
moment in any country who is a statesman 
before he is a politician, and who is suspected 
in no quarter of having any personal axe to grind. It could 
not be otherwise. He has gratified every ambition by 
holding every office open to a Frenchman, including the 
highest in the State, and was exclusively attracted to his 
present thankless task by a desire to serve his country at 
a peculiarly critical juncture. The fidelity with which he 
has so far performed it may be gathered from the rancour 
of the German Press, which evidently regards him as the 
chief obstacle to the success of their plots and plans which 
bear a strong family resemblance to realpolitik as prac- 
tised so successfully by Bismarck and less successfully by 
his successors. Monsieur Poincaré could desire no higher 
compliment as a patriotic Frenchman than to be “the 
bogy-man”’ beyond the Rhine, where he is held respon- 
sible for any miscarriage of German attempts to break up 
the Entente, for any failure of Germany’s zealous friends 
in this country to gain their objective. But that is not 
his only title to English esteem. Monsieur Poincaré is 
equally ‘‘the bogy-man” of that portion of the British 
Press which is most intimately identified with No. 10 
Downing Street, where lives another would-be wrecker of 
the Entente. ‘‘ Abuse Poincaré” has long been the mot 
dordre of Coalition journalists who, if not prompted by 
Mr. Lloyd George, are inseparable from him and who, 
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moreover, express the sentiments, if not the words, which 
he is believed to entertain at the moment, and which so 
rapidly envelop Fleet Street in the poison gas of 
Francophobia. The vituperation of Monsieur Poincaré 
in some Coalition papers during the Genoa Conference 
almost attained an epileptic form—he was held up to 
British execration as the villain of the piece who had pre- 
vented yet another “triumph” of Amateur Diplomacy 
which presumably, but for his perverseness, would have 
enabled Downing Street to precipitate this country into 
a General Election at which another record Coalition 
majority might have been snatched from a deluded people. 


Tue British public were amazed at the hue and cry against 
the French Prime Minister emanating from Mr. Lloyd 

George’s entourage. It did not make them 
bo = think more of its originators, whoever they 
were, or less of Monsieur Poincaré. On 
the contrary, we were grateful to the French Prime Minister 
for opposing the un-English policy and yet more un-English 
methods pursued by the Coalition which is scarcely more 
mistrusted in Europe than it is distrusted in England. 
We rejoice that Monsieur Poincaré should come among us 
and form his own opinion of the extent of the “‘ anti-French ”’ 
feeling in this country with which of late years Mr. Lloyd 
George has sought to intimidate successive French Govern- 
ments into endorsing his incomprehensible and indefensible 
proposals which are certainly not inspired by any British 
interest. Since his return from his latest foreign fiasco, 
our Prime Minister has ostensibly put a little water into 
his German wine. The remarkable reception accorded by 
London to Monsieur Poincaré and Marshal Pétain may 
help for the moment to restrain Mr. Lloyd George from 
relapsing, but we have no illusions on this score nor expec- 
tations that he can now emancipate himself from the policy 
to which he stands publicly committed. We recognize . 
that the Entente will remain in danger so long as he is in 
power. Nor is Mr. Lloyd George its solitary enemy in the 
Coalition Cabinet, more than one of whose active members 
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are closely associated with International Financiers who, 
4 


if they could not prevent the Allies from winning the war, 
have at any rate seen to it that they lost the peace. For. 
tunately these intriguers are more furtive than brave. We 
believe they can be defeated by public opinion, but we do 
not underrate the mischief they have already done and 
will do by transforming the programme of “ Making Ger. 
many pay” into a policy of “‘ Making Great Britain and 
France Pay.” 


Or Marshal Pétain we need say nothing except that he 
typifies the tenacity as well as the valour of his nation. 

He not only possesses fine qualities of brain 
gg and character that are essentially French, 

but likewise traits which we like to regard as 
emphatically English—they combine to make an attractive 
personality. Following hard on the recent visit of one of 
the greatest of the old-school diplomats, Monsieur Paul 
Cambon, who during his prolonged sojourn as French 
Ambassador in London became a national institution, the 


combination of Monsieur Poincaré and Marshal Pétain was 


particularly felicitous, just as the moment chosen for their 
appearance among us was psychological. That we enjoyed 
seeing them goes without saying. That they enjoyed their 
visit to England, of which both preserve the happiest 
memories, is eminently gratifying. We cannot be sur- 
prised if prior to it our guests had formed somewhat 
erroneous ideas concerning British sentiments towards France. 
They would naturally acquire such impressions from Coalition 
politicians and Coalition journalists—certainly no intelligent 
Frenchman could possibly regard Mr. Lloyd George or 
anyone connected with the Downing Street Press as 
friendly to France. Indeed, they are more friendly to our 
enemies than to our friends. They have waged a systematic 
campaign against our Allies, conspicuously France, in order 
to excuse their own blunders. That Frenchmen should 
take this seriously was inevitable. We may know that 
Downing Street is not England, but foreigners are apt to 
regard it as such, because it is with Downing Street they 
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come in contact and with which they have to reckon. 
There were traces of this “ anti-French”’’ campaign in the 
public utterances of our visitors, both of whom felt it neces- 
sary to defend their country against the childish legend 
that circulated in Coalition and Francophobe organs to 
give colour to a Francophobe policy. They deemed it neces- 
sary to repudiate the suggestion that the French Govern- 
ment is “ militarist ”’ and that France pursues “‘ Imperialist ”’ 
aims. We would assure them that no one in England of 
any consequence from any point of view believes either 
of these flagrant falsehoods—not even the journalists who 
propagate them, still less the politicians behind the jour- 
nalists who invented them for their own perfidious purposes. 


SENSIBLE people, of whom there are still a few left on both 
sides of the Straits of Dover, must co-operate to save the 
F Entente from its open and secret enemies. 
is Eogioe q Chequers is no more England than is Downing 

Street. The great mass of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen heartily endorse the stirring declaration 
made by the French Prime Minister in London on June 18th: 


Verdun would not have been saved if we had not succeeded in main- 
taining a single front and the spirit of military solidarity. We conquered 
because we were clearly conscious of the necessity of our alliance. While the 
French Army was fighting round Verdun, the British Army defended Flanders 
and Picardy, and the British Fleet, helped by allied squadrons, ensured for us 
the command of the seas. We had all the same aim, and it was easy to agree 
upon common action. How could we now remain otherwise than united to 
conserve the victory that we won together, and to repair the frightful damages 
caused by the war? How could we not remain united in peace and for the 
sake of peace ? 


By a happy coincidence the papers containing this admir- 
able French statement contained a no less equally admirable 
message from an Englishman of genius—Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling—to a French audience : 


I would pray the French to remember, as we in England remember, that 
the true relations between our countries rest, not on the words of men, that 
come and go, but upon the facts of our past and the necessities of our future. 
In the immediate past the two lands together have had to deal with a world 
which lay outside and below humanity—a world in whose existence men did 
not formerly believe. In the future they will equally have to guard against 
the return and the recognition of that world and all that it implies. 
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Ours has been an experience burnt into our souls in both countries, which 
neither the interests of our enemies nor the presumption of doctrinaires can 
persuade us to dismiss as an incident unrelated to every aspect of our national 
lives and policies henceforward. The bulk of the people of England feel this, 
I believe, more and more as the revealing years pass, and they perceive how 
they have been defrauded of justice and security and committed to policies 
without foundations in life or in reason.—RupDYARD KIPLING. 


This may not be the voice of Chequers—because it is the 
voice of England. 


THE Coalition wobbles ignominiously from crisis to crisis 
until ultimately it will perish ‘‘ unwept, unhonoured and 
unsung.” Meanwhile it is involving our 
unhappy country in a development more 
dangerous than any since the dark days 
of March 1918, when the most formidable of all German 
offensives came within an ace of separating the British and 
French armies—a disaster which we now realize was mainly 
due to the antics of the Amateur Strategists of Downing 
Street. They were too stupid to know anything about the 
science of war, and too conceited to learn from those who 
had made a study of it. Indeed, all our misfortunes arise 
from the same cause—the invincible ineptitude of politicians 
who owe their positions chiefly to their tongues, and whose 
capacity for anything except making plausible speeches in 
Parliament or on the platform is about on a par with their 
characters, of which feebleness is the predominant trait. 
Their forte is home-made humiliation, and of all the humilia- 
tions they have brought on themselves and on us the Irish 
impasse gets worse day by day in every way, and will 
be as much worse three months hence than it is to-day, 
as it is to-day as compared with three months ago. We 
need not trouble our heads with the terms of ‘“ Treaties” 
which are not taken seriously by their signatories, and 
which become ‘‘ scraps of paper” as soon as the ink on 
them is dry, any more than we need linger over elaborate 
Constitutions destined to go the way of the Treaties. The 
so-called Irish Free State is mere eyewash for the beguile- 
ment of British electors like “‘ hanging the Kaiser” or 
“making Germany pay for the War,’ which were vote- 
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catching phrases coined with intent to deceive by dema- 
gogues who never contemplated trying the Kaiser and who 
always meant to make Britons pay the costs of the Great 
War. So with the Irish Treaty and the new Irish Con- 
stitution, which could only work if there were any effective 
desire in tribal Ireland to remain within the British Empire 
—to please whom our Cabinet rechristened the Empire 
“a Commonwealth”—as though you could placate the 
implacable. You might as well try to conciliate a crocodile 
by offering it a penny bun. The Terrorists detest the Com- 
monwealth as keenly as they detest the Empire or the 
Monarchy. One and all have sworn allegiance to an Irish 
Republic: they remain Republican to a man. They make 
no bones about it. Those who signed this preposterous 
Treaty and have drafted this illusory Constitution with 
their tongues in their cheeks are as uncompromising in 
their devotion to Republicanism as the “‘ Extremists’? who 
denounce their treason in toying with Downing Street. 


THE single difference between the two factions is that whereas 
Collins & Co. were prepared to postpone their Declaration 
of Irish independence until the British Army 
had cleared out of Ireland, north and south, 
and they held the Loyalists under their 
heel, De Valera & Co. bluntly refused to dally with the unclean 
thing for a day, and demanded that the Republic should 
be proclaimed forthwith. That the latter won hands down 
is clear from the unholy funk they established from the 
outset in the breasts of ‘‘ the Provisional Government,” 
which ultimately resulted in a compact, alias a Coalition, 
between the Collins and De Valera groups, whereby the 
“Extremists”? became the de jure Government of Ireland 
as they had long been the de facto Government. The 
ensuing coupon election confirmed their power. What, 
then, is the use of leading London journals which have lived 
on dope during many months and have provided little other 
diet for their readers telling us that as “the Constitution 
is in conformity with the Treaty ... one of the most 
serious obstacles in the path of Irish peace . . . has been 
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successfully surmounted,” or of their suggesting that “‘ Irish. 
men in Ireland actually have passed and placed upon record 
an instrument of government which, if faithfully upheld, 
may prove a practical solution of their age-long problem”? 
Isit conceivable that such “‘tosh”’ can even deceive its authors, 
though when we find them in the next sentence applauding 
the “moderation” of De Valera, to whom this damning 
epithet is now applied for the first time in his chequered 
career—we realize that there are those who will swallow 
anything. Then we have Mr. Winston Churchill—who is 
always about to do something wonderful without ever doing 
it—terrified of saying a word in the House of Commons 
about this marvellous Constitution lest he prejudice the 
results of the Irish elections, which are completed as we go 
to Press, though their lamentable results have not so far 
been disclosed, except that they have produced the usual 
crop of murders. As the Morning Post, to which the British 
public is accustomed to look for the truth on the Irish as 
on a good many other questions, pointed out on the publica- 
tion of this document (June 16th), “‘ The Constitution, 
like the Treaty, is a lie and a deception in its very nature, 
and can affect in no way the essentials of the Irish situa- 
tion.” If any Briton, either in these islands or overseas, 
imagines that the Treaty which governs the Constitution 
or the Constitution dependent on the Treaty will enable 
him to escape the Irish nightmare, he is destined to a rude 
awakening. 


ALTHOUGH prophesying before any event, especially any 
Irish event, is proverbially dangerous, all available evidence 
; goes to show that Treaty and Constitution 

will share the fate of all “scraps of paper ” 
that are not signed in good faith, and that 

a Republic will be proclaimed in Dublin either to-day or 
to-morrow. As a practical politician who prides himself 
on understanding other practical politicians, Mr. Lloyd 
George cannot but be aware of this impending development, 
and, opportunist though he be, he must by this time have 
made up his mind how he will meet this fresh declaration 
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of war. Having eaten so many leeks at the hands of the 
Sinn Feiners during the last year, will his capacity for assim- 
ilation enable him to absorb yet another? We do not pre- 
tend to be in the confidence either of the Cabinet, of its 
Secretariat or of the Kindergarten. We are, however, 
informed by those who should be in a position to know that 
the Prime Minister is fully prepared for the proclamation 
of an Irish Republic, and that as he has no prejudices 
concerning forms of government he is ready to bow to the 
inevitable. He is, however, conscious of the dilemma in 
which such a dénouement would place his Carlton Club and 
Primrose League colleagues. Therefore the Coalition might 
deem it necessary to make some show of resistance while 
the Twins (Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Winston Churchill) 
utilized the occasion to let off a certain amount of “hot air” 
that might mislead the British public into imagining that 
the non-stop scuttle of the Government was at last over. 
Blood-curdling speeches would be made by minor Ministers 
anxious to put themselves right with restive constituents, 
who regard all recent Coalition performances with disgust 
amounting to nausea, while Downing Street journalists 
set up a tremendous clatter. It would be an anxious 
moment, because the Coalition might be tempted “in defer- 
ence to public opinion,” to pretend that it meant to “ re- 
conquer’ Ireland—that, after all, would be the plain 
English of the British Government’s refusal to assent to 
an Irish Republic. Ministers have forgotten the elementary 
and decisive fact—which some of them at any rate appre- 
ciated in their whilom Unionist days—that there is not 
and never can be any alternative between absolute Irish 
independence and the maintenance of the United Kingdom— 
there is no half-way house between “severing the last 
link’? and the Union. Sinn Fein abhors the last link no 
less than it abhors the first link. 


Sinn Friners are the advance guard of the international 
conspiracy to destroy the British Empire, of which Moscow 
is the headquarters, and of which Lloyd George govern- 
ment has been the unconscious agent and the chief asset. 
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But after what happened last year, when the most 
dangerous enemies of the Crown Forces were to be found 

in the rear, how can the Coalition—how dare 
—. the Coalition—ask young Englishmen to go 

and fight against a Republic? Our fighting. 
men would from the word ‘‘go”’ be hopelessly hampered 
by the feeling, subconscious if not conscious, that there 
were round-the-corner “ negotiations’? between Downing 
Street and the very Republicans they were fighting, who 
might at any moment be invited to London to draft a fresh 
Treaty and a new Constitution. In our judgment English- 
men could not reasonably be asked to shed their blood 
in such a cause under such auspices. We could and should 
defend Ulster provided the Northern Government controlled 
the operations, but we could not and should not 
‘*‘reconquer”’ the South in order that it might become a 
paper ‘‘ Dominion” instead of remaining a real Republic. 
We should confine ourselves to compensating the Southern 
Loyalists, for whose plight British statesmen are primarily 
responsible, otherwise leaving tribal Ireland to stew in its 
own juice, first as a Republic and then as a Bolshevik State, 
whose ministrations might render the eventual problem 
fairly soluble in those happier and perhaps not far-distant 
days when once again we throw up a man in Downing Street. 
Britons must not be invited to shed their blood simply 
to ‘save face” for a Coalition that is wholly and solely 
responsible for the catastrophe which would recommence 
the moment the issue was transferred from the hands of 
our Fighting men to those of our Talking men. Coalition 
makes cowards of us all. 


Tuat His Majesty’s Ministers are getting “rattled” as 
they gradually realize how they are regarded outside the 
« Rattled” circle of their Parliamentary and Press 

sycophants is evident from their perpetual 
postponement of the General Election. It was threatened 
in February—it has been promised almost every intervening 
week. At one moment “the Irish Settlement’? was to 
provide the excuse, at another “the Reconstruction of 
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Europe at Genoa’ was to be made the pretext. But none 
of these cocks would fight. Not even a Welsh Wizard 
could hope to persuade the British electorate, male or female, 
that he has “settled”? anything in Ireland, or achieved 
anything except make confusion worse confounded. Never 
throughout its miserable history has Ireland presented a 
more appalling spectacle than to-day—the only gains of 
the so-called ‘‘ Settlement”? were (1) to show the world 
that the tribal Irish are impossible people; (2) to vindicate 
the wisdom of Ulstermen in refusing on any terms to place 
themselves under their Southern neighbours. Otherwise 
there is no redeeming feature in a situation which has 
worsened every day, since the Settlement—anglice Surrender 
—of last December was presented to the world as the last 
word in statesmanship and the chef-deuvre of Coalition 
government. But for this God-given co-operation among 
“the best men of both Parties”—e.g. Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Viscount Birkenhead—so we were told, this 
Irish millennium could never have been established. Alone 
Mr. Lloyd George would never have dared “‘ to shake hands 
with murder”—Mr. Austen Chamberlain “on his own” 
could not have dreamt of such a thing. For the combina- 
tion all things were possible, and so we have Bolshevism 
naked and unashamed stalking through one of the British 
isles while making ready to spread to the other. When 
Dissolution was no longer practicable on the enthronement 
of murder in Ireland, “Genoa” was eagerly grasped at 
as affording another platform for an exhibition of Wizardry, 
this time in association with “our German and Russian 
friends.” But, as all the world knows, these refused to 
dance to the piping of the charmer, whom they rendered 
supremely ridiculous by concluding a separate compact 
under his very nose, though indignant admirers insist that 
his eyes were elsewhere, and that he was completely “ sur- 
prised.”” Lloyd-Georgism has since had another nasty jar 
—just as its home policy consisted in shaking hands with 
De Valera, who refused to respond, so its Foreign Policy 
consisted in playing up to Lenin, who is understood to have 
warm admirers in the Government, but “something has 
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happened” to the head of the Soviet just as he was 
organizing a fresh holocaust of “cold-blooded” murders, 
this time of Socialists—if we may believe Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. The arch-dictator has “retired” from ruining 
Russia, leaving to others the completion of the task. The 
“Reconstruction of Europe” as visualized from Downing 
Street—dependent on the co-operation of Lenin, who was 
declared to be learning ‘‘ moderation ’”—consequently goes 
by the board. The latest Hague Conference is seen to 
offer no peg on which to hang a General Election, so in lieu 
of it we are promised an Autumn Session! Even Mr, 
Lloyd George would hesitate to appeal to the country on 
his latest gaffe—the entertainment of Mr. Hearst, the 
arch-Anglophobe of America, at 10 Downing Street. 


PEOPLE are beginning to ask themselves whether the 
Coalition is capable of playing straight with anybody. 
_ Does it even play the game by the Crown? 
—— Is the Sovereign, who is necessarily dependent 
upon His Majesty’s Ministers for information 

on public affairs, given a fair chance of appreciating the 
facts without which no Constitutional Monarchy can properly 
function? We doubt it. That the King receives bad 
advice from those who are sworn to give him good advice 
has been made superabundantly clear by the unfortunate 
words that Ministers frequently put into his public utter- 
ances and which are subsequently exploited by Coalition 
journals on behalf of impossible policies. This has been 
conspicuously the case throughout the most sinister stage 
of the Irish Anarchy. It may conceivably be urged that 
if Ministers misled the monarch over their surrender to 
Sinn Fein, it was because they were themselves misled 
and completely misread the Irish situation. May statesmen 
plead folly amounting almost to dementia in defence of a 
series of blunders unmatched in the history of this or any 
other country? When we found them tampering with 
the Oath of Allegiance and circulating certificates of char- 
acter to the Terrorists, we were bound to doubt their good 
faith. All parties desire to see the King kept out of politics, 
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but our unconscionable Coalitioners are continually dragging 
the Crown into politics and manipulating it for Coalition 
purposes. It occasionally crosses one’s mind that there is 
some mysterious, malignant influence in or near Downing 
Street seeking to belittle and discredit every national 
institution and every national asset. Thus we see the 
Sovereign’s courageous visit to Belfast last summer imme- 
diately turned into a stalking-horse under cover of which 
an Irish pandemonium could be established, unexampled 
outside Russia. 


WE observed again that the Prince of Wales was despatched 
to India in the teeth of every wise adviser and placed in 
‘ situations that only his magnetic personalit 
could hope to We see 
crusade, headed by Downing Street, against every factor 
to which we owed the wonderful victory of 1918, which 
“responsible statesmen ’’ have worked overtime to convert 
into a defeat. They have done their utmost to transfer 
the war burdens from German to British and French 
soldiers. Why? Echoes answer “Why?” Some ascribe 
what none understand to occult financial-Hebraic influences, 
others to the overflowing “‘magnanimity” of the Prime 
Minister, whose heart, we are told, goes out to every bottom 
dog which he wishes to turn into a top dog. Therefore, 
when he contrasts ‘“‘ poor dear Germany down and out” 
and Russia in the deeps with Britain bursting with pride 
and France flushed with victory, he instinctively endeavours 
to invert their respective positions, to cheer up the Boche, 
to enhearten the Bolshevist, while chastening, if not chas- 
tizing, the Briton and the Frenchman. Whatever the 
animating motive, he has undeniably succeeded in playing 
into the hands of militarist Prussia and Soviet Russia, 
whose alliance has been actively promoted by Coalition 
policy, if not actually patronized by the Prime Minister. 
He has been no less successful in robbing the Allies of the 
legitimate fruits of victory. Much might be forgiven Mr. 
Lloyd George if his peculiar and bewildering attitude— 
which we are told is inspired by the Castlereagh tradition— 
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was calculated to make for permanent peace. Unhappily, 
it has a precisely opposite tendency. If persisted in, it wil] 
inevitably produce another world war, and should Mr, 
Lloyd George, or some equally spurious Castlereagh, succeed 
in engineering the destruction of the Entente and the 
annihilation of the Allies, there will be no German Lloyd 
George, no Prussian “Castlereagh,” to temper the wind 
to the shorn lambs, to turn the new victors into vanquished, 
to convince the vanquished that they are victors. If to 
inspire universal distrust be the criterion of statesmanship, 
Mr. Lloyd George stands in a class by himself. Never. 
theless, it is unfortunate that no one can enlighten the 
Sovereign as to the true inwardness of Coalition Govern- 
ment, which literally stinks in the nostrils of the British 
people and revolts the soul of everyone who has a soul to 
call his own. 


Ir there be any doubt as to the Coalition’s treatment of 
the Crown, we need only look at successive “‘ Honours” 

Lists, which usually contain one or more 
ee shocks for the public. If the object of the 

Prime Minister be to discredit the whole 
system and to compromise the Crown as the Fountain of 
Honour, he undoubtedly goes the right way to work. Self- 
respecting Englishmen shiver as these festivals approach, 
and are rarely without ground for their anxiety. The other 
day it was Canada that was so outraged by the manner 
in which hereditary Honours were distributed among Cana- 
dians by the Home Government that Parliamentary action 
was actually taken at Ottawa, and a resolution was passed 
in restraint of further Honours to Canadians. Now it is 
South Africa’s turn for indignation. Formerly, when there 
was some conscience in such matters in Downing Street, 
the Dominions appreciated the appearance of their promi- 
nent citizens in the Honours Lists. Lloyd-Georgism has 
changed all that. Directly it was known in Cape Town 
that Sir J. B. Robinson of Park Lane had become a Peer, 
both Parliament and Press were up in arms. The Prime 
Minister was instantly asked : 
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whether ‘“‘ the Government, or any member of it, had recommended, directly 
or indirectly, to the Imperial Government the bestowal of a peerage or other 
title on Sir J. B. Robinson ; if so, whether the Premier was prepared to state 
the services which justified such elevation ; and if not, whether he would give 
the reasons which had actuated the Imperial Government ” 


To this suggestive question General Smuts significantly 
replied : 


“The answer to all these questions is in the negative.” 


We can imagine what “‘the man in the street’ is saying 
when we find a paper of the studious moderation of the 
Cape Times, which is usually prone to commend, or at 
any rate to extenuate, official actions, permitting itself to 
indulge in such strictures as the following: 


We desire to say no more about the intrinsic demerits of the honour than 
that it has been received with spontaneous disapproval throughout the Union; 
that it reflects inevitably a regrettable slur upon the status of men who have 
been decorated for acknowledged public merit and services, and that it is 
likely to have a most regrettable reaction here upon the loyal affection which 
South Africans of both the white races have for the Royal house of Great 
Britain. To be honoured publicly by the King is apt to seem to the average 
South African a distinctly discreditable mockery since this unhappy announce- 
ment, and the Union House of Assembly might well have expressed this through 
aresolution moved by some private member. If such an insult to South African 
opinion should ever be repeated on the initiative of the British Government, 
the Union Parliament will do well to express its view about the grant of peerages 
to South Africans by formal resolution, as the Parliament of Canada did some 
time ago. 


No one has yet been heard to explain this latest Honour, 
which confirms the suspicion that the Crown is made a 
stalking-horse of by the Coalition to cover transactions the 
details of which are undisclosed. This impression will be 
deepened by Sir Frederick Banbury’s information in the 
Morning Post concerning another new Peer, whose claim 
to fame would appear to be his withdrawal to South 
America to avoid British taxation. Is the King bound to 
make Brown, Jones or Robinson a Peer whenever any 
Prime Minister advises it? Is the House of Lords as 
powerless as it seems to be? Must it admit every Peer? 
Can it only exclude Peeresses in their own right? Is that 
the Birkenhead doctrine ? 
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WE are told by those who should be in a position to know 
that several of His Majesty’s Ministers are acutely uncom. 

fortable in the impasse into which they have 
po allowed themselves to be manceuvred by 

the Welsh Wizard. In private—it is said— 
they permit themselves to express views upon “our only 
possible,”” which more nearly approximate to those which 
find expression in these pages than to the sentiments to 
which they are wont to give utterance in public. We can 
well believe it. Coalition Conservative Ministers have 
sold themselves at rubbish prices to a hard taskmaster, 
who means to have his pound of flesh out of them before he 
casts them aside as useless. They are naturally irritated 
with the bad bargain into which their time-serving propen- 
sities beguiled them, and which their cowardice prevents 
them from rescinding. But they make their case no better 
by this double disloyalty. That they have betrayed every 
principle they were pledged to defend, and sold their followers 
like so many sheep, goes without saying. They can only 
hope to live in history as champion Turncoats, but they 
in no way improve their position or increase their repute 
by denouncing Lloyd-Georgism while remaining members 
of a Lloyd George Government, for the policy of which, at 
home and abroad, they are equally responsible with the 
Prime Minister, who without their connivance would be 
powerless. When, therefore, we are told that “Lord 
Black ”’ or ‘‘ the Right Hon. White ”’ “‘ feels as you do about 
Lloyd George,” the only conceivable answer is, ‘‘ More 
shame to him.” He would extenuate his disloyalty to the 
creed he has forsworn by disloyalty to the Coalition he 
disapproves and detests but has not the courage to renounce! 
His plight is past praying for. We sincerely hope his 
constituents will “shut him up” when at the hustings he 
seeks to curry favour by repudiating the Prime Minister 
from whom he accepted office and at whose behest he ate 
unlimited dirt. One fine day there will come a reckoning 
between Conservative sheep and Conservative goats. It 
will be a period of much weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
and a generous public will be invited “to let bygones be 
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bygones” and treat all alike. Possibly, some of the small 
fry of the Coalition may succeed in escaping notice in the 
general chaos. But we refuse to believe that any conspicuous 
members of the existing Cabinet will regain any considerable 
degree of Conservative confidence, be they never so ponderous 
or never so astute. 


RecENT developments have necessarily stimulated specula- 
tion in the ethics of Political Leadership, on which subject 
: there is acute difference of opinion between 

, Leaders and Led. According to modern 
doctrine, as propounded by Mr. Austen 

Chamberlain, a Party Leader owes no obligation what- 
soever to his followers, whilst his followers owe every 
obligation to him. He may change his mind as often as 
he changes his clothes; he may forsake the fundamental 
principles of the Party which ex hypothesi selected him as 
their leader because of his supposed fidelity to them; he 
may, in a word, forswear the entire creed without even 
the formality of consulting the party at a party meeting. 
No one may say him “nay.” He may divest himself of 
every political garment he ever wore without absolving 
his followers from any jot or tittle of their allegiance to 
him. They may only change their minds when he changes 
his, in which case, however, they must instanter and unmur- 
muringly follow suit, under pain of being denounced as 
“disloyal” to their leader, of having war made upon them 
by the Party Machine, which controls the funds presumably 
subscribed by those who believed in the discarded principles. 
Such is the new Chamberlain code to which Conservatives 
and Unionists are expected to subscribe. Its author is 
temperamentally unable to understand the reluctance of 
any Unionist to become a Home Ruler when summoned to 
do so from the Front Bench—to hand over Ireland to a 
gang of assassins, to place every Loyalist under the heel 
of their and our implacable enemies. But on far less provo- 
cation Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s father ‘ deserted ’’—if 
that be the word—his Chief, Mr. Gladstone, preferring to 
break up the Liberal Party rather than assent to its sur- 
VOL, LXXIX 42 
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render to Separatism in 1886—an action to which, by the 
way, Mr. Austen Chamberlain exclusively owes his present 
position as Leader of the Conservative Party and of the 
House of Commons, which would never have come about 
but for the Liberal-Unionist split. The father went up 
and down the country educating the democracy in the 
painful step he had felt it his duty to take, until at last 
enough electors understood what had happened, and what 
was threatened, to enable Liberal Unionism to become a 
political and Parliamentary power, and eventually a Minis. 
terial factor. The son has not, so far, condescended to give 
any intelligible explanation of the infinitely more painful 
step he took when, behind the back of his Party, he sug. 
gested to the Prime Minister that murder should be taken 
by the hand while colleagues boasted that they held it by 
the throat. 


None of us can guess at the motives which inspired this 
unspeakable folly. At the time it occurred one of our 
Self foremost Judges had occasion to speak at a 

a City banquet, where he replied for “the 
es visitors”? in a witty and delightful speech, 
At the close of his remarks, he turned to the Chairman 
and said: ‘I have spoken on behalf of the visitors—have 
I your leave to say a word on my own behalf?” The 
Chairman cheerfully assented, whereupon the orator turned 
upon the company with the unexpected question: ‘‘ What 
is the matter with England ?”’ repeating it thrice, adding: 
‘JT will tell you what is the matter with England. At this 
moment the fate of the British Empire is being determined 
in Downing Street by ten men, five of whom are murderers.” 
Then he sat down. This is Greek to Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, but his father would have understood and applauded 
this robust and vigorous protest. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
is too much absorbed in his own dignity—he cannot get 
away from himself. He is consumed with self-complacency. 
When, the other day, in the House of Commons, Lord Hugh 
Cecil told His Majesty’s Ministers to their faces what 
decent people think of them, the Leader of the House— 
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who remains completely unmoved by all the horrors he has 
unchained in Ireland, was stung into observing, amid the 
raucous cheers of the K.B.E’s: ‘‘ What the noble lord has 
said is that I dishonour myself by clinging to office. Does 
he mean it or does he not?” Lord Hugh Cecil very 


_ properly replied: “I certainly meant it, otherwise I should 


not have said it,’’ explaining : “‘ What I mean is this, that 
he has contradicted himself and his whole public life by 
what he has done in connection with Ireland. That is 
dishonouring.”” To outsiders the only astonishing thing is 
that there should be anyone in the House of Commons 
needing such an explanation. But the ways of the Man- 
darins of the Treasury Bench are past finding out, and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain is a Mandarin among Mandarins. 
If he declared himself a Bolshevist to-morrow, he would 
be amazed that anyone should be found to question either 
his wisdom or his integrity, and he would demand that all 
his fellow members of the Carlton Club should likewise 
become Bolshevik without adducing a single reason for 
their making such fools of themselves. Such is Leadership 
in this year of grace, 1922. 


Mr. ASQuITH is usually a placable person—far too placable 
for the rough-and-tumble of modern politics, submitting, 
“A Falsehood” 2° he does, to frequent insults and injuries 

from former colleagues once content to feed 
out of his hand. He rarely retaliates, even when he could 
wipe up the floor with his assailants. But even he has at 
last been roused to resentment by the pin-pricks of the 
Manchester Guardian, which, though ostensibly an organ 
of Independent Liberalism, makes a regular business of 
blowing Mr. Lloyd George’s trumpet, and is in fact, what- 
ever it may be in name, the chief mouthpiece of Coalition 
Liberalism in the British Press. Conceivably our contem- 
porary realizes that a larger harvest of Radicalism, Socialism 
and Little Englandism may be expected from the present 
“organized hypocrisy ”—with Carlton Club men and Prim- 
rose Leaguers acting as so much camouflage for a Manchester- 
born demagogue—than from any Wee-Free combination 
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on the horizon. It is related that when the Coalition was 
formed in 1916 the Prime Minister skilfully appealed to 
the Editor of the Manchester Guardian in some such fashion 
as the following: “ Circumstances compel me to co-operate 


with Tories, whom I profoundly distrust—I hereby appoint | 


you as the Keeper of my Liberal Conscience.” The de- 
lighted journalist joyfully accepted the mission, and from 
that day to this there has been constant glorification of 
Mr. Lloyd George throughout his columns, while intimate 


touch is kept with Downing Street to the point that the © 


Manchester Guardian is not infrequently able to disclose 
jealously-guarded Government secrets, and is acquainted 


with the contents of Ministerial statements before they | 
are delivered. Mr. Asquith and his Wee-Free colleagues, | 


on the other hand, come off second-best in the Manchester 
Guardian, and there is no little exasperation at Liberal 
headquarters at the Welsh Wizard’s clever capture of what 
was once their oracle. To the ex-Prime Minister, who in 
his time has trodden on the toes of several Liberal journa- 
lists, this development must be peculiarly galling. Mr. 
Asquith is the recognized spokesman of the Manchester 
School in public life. There is not one of its moth-eaten 
shibboleths he is not ready and even eager to proclaim. 
Nevertheless, all the attentions and flatteries of the Man- 
chester Press are lavished on Lord Birkenhead’s Chief, 
while Mr. Asquith receives the back-handers. This we 
suspect to be the true inwardness of his unwonted outburst 
which fluttered the political dovecots in the last week of 
May. Having read a leading article in the Manchester 
Guardian accusing the “Liberal Leaders” of silence on 
the question of our entering “‘into a direct and exclusive 
agreement with France for the military defence of her 
territory,” he sat down and wrote a laconic letter “to 
the Editor of the Manchester Guardian” containing the 
categorical assertion, “This is a falsehood.” In some 
quarters the episode is interpreted as further evidence of 
the general decay of manners, though it only proves that 
we are all human, and that there is a point at which anger 
is kindled in the most pacific breast. 


| | 
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WE feel under no temptation to plunge into a quarrel which 
is no concern of ours, or to pronounce between two dispu- 
tants, both of whom are not unlikely to be 
a in the wrong—as on the merits of the larger 

issue they clearly are. As an actively pro- 
pagandist pro-German factor before the war, in close touch 
with the German Embassy during the perilous crisis of 
July 1914; as an ardent advocate of British desertion of 
Belgium as well as France in August ; and as largely respon- 
sible for the Great War by misleading the Germans into 
imagining that its own paltry and pusillanimous attitude 
reflected the sentiments and policy of the Radical Govern- 
ment of the day, the Manchester Guardian has ever since 
the Armistice endeavoured “to get a bit of its own back” 
by its almost indecent espousal of the German cause and 
its studied hostility towards France. Our contemporary is 
as pro-German after the war as it was pro-German before 
the war, if not more so. It has reverted to type, and just 
as its pacifism contributed to conduct us to the brink of 
the abyss eight years ago, so it would lead us to fresh 
catastrophe in the near future. The Bourbons of progress 
are unteachable. We are not surprised that Mr. Asquith 
should flare up against such an organ, but we confess to 
being astounded at the occasion he selected for this display 
of righteous wrath. Is he also a Bourbon? Has he learnt 
nothing from the Great War, for which he, likewise, as head 
of the Government in power at the time, bears a substantial 
share of responsibility in refusing to see what stared him 
in the face, and of which he was not wholly unconscious ; 
for declining to make any adequate preparations; for 
allowing his countrymen to remain completely in the dark 
and a prey to civil strife that almost reached the dimensions 
of civil war ; for neglecting to convert the loose, ill-compacted 
Entente into a definite defensive alliance; for wobbling at 
the diplomatic crisis when it was not too late to save the 
situation by a firm and unequivocal declaration that would 
have disabused Berlin of the delusion that a Radical Govern- 
ment would be “too proud to fight’? For these and 
many other things Mr. Asquith has much to answer for, 
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even when full allowance is made for the treacherous and 
cowardly conduct of several colleagues, and for the intrigues 
of the British Potsdam Press. What is disheartening is 
that, after it is all over, the ex-Premier should be mainly 
concerned to demonstrate that he is at one with the Man. 


chester Guardian—a journal working overtime to break up | 
the Entente with France, and to throw us into the arms | 


of the Boche and the Bolshevik—and that he can only be 
stirred to anger by the suggestion that he may have han- 
kerings after an effective Alliance with France, which, for 
the first time in his life, provokes him to call a brother 
Liberal ‘‘a liar” ! 


Ir is an unusual experience nowadays to find oneself in | 


agreement with any Coalition Minister on any question— 

least of all with a Coalition Radical. But 
a we venture to congratulate Mr. McCurdy, 

who is, we believe, the Chief Coalition Liberal 
Whip, on the perspicuous review of the political situation 
which he presented to a gathering of sympathetic souls— 
also Coalition Liberals—who had assembled for the purpose 
of lunching at the House of Commons (June 14th). It was 


a singularly festive function, embracing the Constitutional . 
Drafting Committee of the National Liberal Council—a © 


body which is believed to have amassed more “ honours” 
in proportion to its numbers than any like body. It wasa 
more than cheerful tale that Mr. McCurdy had to unfold. 
During the three and a half years since the last General 
Election, the British Government, he declared, had become 


increasingly democratic and Liberal—the notion fostered — 


by Asquithites “that Coalition Liberals were harnessed to 
a reactionary Tory Party which was taking them in 4 
direction wholly unconnected with Liberal principles had 
been completely falsified.’”” We agree. Indeed, we cannot 
conceive who invented this childish legend. Nor do we 
dissent from the orator’s further proposition that “it was 
difficult to find in the achievements of the Government 
anything that could revolt the conscience of the true 
Liberal.”” We have said as much for several years—we 
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can understand why the Manchester Guardian adores Mr. 
Lloyd George as a man after its own heart, carrying out 
Manchester Guardian principles, though we cannot under- 
stand why Mr. Asquith, Sir John Simon, Mr. McKenna, 
Commander Kenworthy and other Wee Frees remain out- 
side the Government. We are only surprised at Lords 
Balfour, Birkenhead, Curzon, Peel, Crawford, Lee of Fare- 
ham, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Sir 
Robert Horne, Mr. W. C. Bridgeman and other so-called 
“Conservatives? remaining inside the Government. Mr. 
McCurdy, as Chief Coalition Liberal Whip, further recorded 
“the remarkable and very welcome fact ... of a great 
forward movement of the old Conservative Party in this 
country towards the Liberal position.” Indeed, he went 
so far as to asseverate, speaking from inside knowledge 
not available to most of us, “the Conservative Party in 
Great Britain to-day was probably a more Liberal Party 
than Mr. Gladstone ever had.” If this be a real change of 
heart—if these ‘‘ reactionaries’? have come to see the 
error of their benighted ways, we may admire their honesty 
without magnifying their intelligence, but we would suggest 
in that case that they should go a step further and call 
themselves what they are, viz. ‘‘ Gladstonian Liberals.” 
Unfortunately some among their number prefer still to 
call themselves ‘‘ Disraelian Tories,” to the no small con- 
fusion of an unsophisticated public. If, on the other hand, 
this ‘movement to the left” over which Mr. McCurdy 
purrs is merely inspired by the obsession of office and by 
the fact that the head of the Government happens to be a 
Radical, a Socialist and a Little Englander, it is less admirable 
from the moral point of view. 


AtTHouGH Lady Astor and other Coalition enthusiasts would 
have us believe that ‘‘ Our only possible Prime Minister ”’ 
. is worshipped in the United States, their 

ping car ges view is scarcely borne out by recent comments 
of America’s foremost political critics. Thus 

the New York Tribune, which not only represents the 
flower of the Republican Party, but habitually discusses 
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European affairs in an informed and intelligent manner, 
points the moral of the great Genoa fiasco, in an article that 
might be usefully assimilated by the heads of the Primrose 
League and the Ministerial Members of the Carlton Club, 
As our readers are aware, we never thrust American opinion 
upon them simply because it is American, any more than 
we summon them to ‘‘settle”’ the Irish Question in order 
to placate the Hearst Press, but when we find American 
journals discussing the International situation with acumen 
and sense—strangely lacking in Coalition journals—we 
need not hesitate to listen to what they have to say. We 
can only regret that supine correspondents of British news- 
papers on “‘the other side,’ should have omitted to cable 
the stimulating observations of the New York Tribune— 
the title of the article being ‘‘ Another Lloyd-George Shift ” ; 


The latest speech of Lloyd George ingeniously argues, first, that there was 
no retreat from Genoa, and, second, that in the retreat which occurred he 
triumphantly saved odds and ends of baggage. 

But finally ceasing to sing a song of jubilation in a falsetto voice, he makes 
two points worth noting. One is deprecation of further excoriation of France, 
The open season for threats to isolate her and make her a defendant prisoner 
before the bar of civilization is apparently over. British common sense has 
once more reasserted itself, and Mr. George once more recognizes that if Great 
Britain breaks with France his German and Russian friends are likely to boil 
another hell broth for Europe and the world. Grim necessity and a common 
danger require France and Great Britain to hold together. 

Were the United States effectively joined as a third powerful partner in a 
perpetuated protective understanding the prospects for peace would be brighter 
than they are. Widespread propaganda ceaselessly carried on to separate the 
Allies beats against the rock of the simple truth that discord means calamity. 
May Mr. George, strengthening the sinews of his resolution, stick this time, and 
not go wandering off into support of the doctrine that German and Russian 
promises are an acceptable substitute for French performances. 


Our New York contemporary proceeds thus in discussing 
Mr. Lloyd George’s affected surprise at the Russo-German 
combine : 


Of course, Germany and Bolshevist Russia tend to come together. No 
one needed to wait for Genoa to know this. Everyone in Poland, Rumania 
and France, and all informed persons elsewhere, have long been fully aware of 
the gathering of a new war cloud in Europe. 

How to scatter it has been the question. The George plan has been to buy 
the Bolshevists off by recognition of their autocracy and by tossing a couple 
of billions to them, and to buy Germany off by relieving her of obligation to 
pay any considerable sum to repair the countries she devastated. Buying off 
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does not succeed. Rome tried to purchase good behaviour from her Pretorian 
guards, and later to keep the northern barbarians back by sending tribute to 
them. The policy didn’t work, nor has it ever worked. It is a confession of 
weakness and decadence and leads to new demands. 

To get assurance of peace in Europe, Russia and Germany must be internally 
reorganized and develop a new spirit, or the peace-seeking nations must make 
it plain that they intend to keep marauders out. 


A CERTAIN type of Washington Politician is a law unto 
himself—like certain politicians much nearer home. . He is 
Q free to blackguard any Power or any Per- 
Washington sonage he pleases. He is amazed when his 
the Warpath  Vituperation is resented, and is up in arms 
at the faintest breath of foreign criticism, 
and is continually picking quarrels with foreign Ambassadors 
over things they haven’t said, or over things they ought 
to say. Be he never so discreet, no British Ambassador 
in U.S.A. can hope to evade these marplots, who can always 
acquire a cheap advertisement by raising an “‘ International 
Incident ’’ which encourages their constituents to imagine 
that they are playing a big part in the affairs of the world. 
Sir Auckland Geddes could no more hope to escape the 
common lot than any of his predecessors, but the operator, 
in his case, was so clumsy that the episode recoiled on himself. 
We know little of the Tariff issue in Washington—it is none 
of our business—though it looks as though the Republican 
Administration were in the usual mess that accompanies 
those who wish both to eat their cake and have it. An 
invariable feature of these perennial tariff controversies is 
the effort of partisans to represent foreign Governments— 
preferably Great Britain—as so terrified of the new policy 
as to be “‘ intriguing ” against the passage of the Bill through 
Congress. Senator Watson of Indiana—an intimate of 
the White House—started the usual hare, accusing the 
British Ambassador of “interfering” in American affairs, 
and by producing a garbled version of Sir Auckland Geddes’ 
innocuous remarks, the Senator momentarily persuaded 
brother Senators that our Ambassador had overstepped 
the bounds of diplomatic discretion. This delusion was 
dissipated when, on the latter’s initiative, his actual words 
were quoted, and the incident was accordingly declared 
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to be “closed.” The British Embassy in Washington is 
anything but a bed of roses—indeed, there is no more 
thankless post. Its luckless occupant is expected to exhaust 
himself in public utterances all over the States, but should 
he chance to drop a single word out of which any pushful 
politician may be able to extract any electioneering capital, 
he at once becomes the objective of an unscrupulous 
political campaign, and must expend himself by explaining 
away what he never said. In the scathing words of Stephen 
Leacock, “‘ Me for Hayti.” 


WE are told that the Italian Ambassador, Senor Ricci, 
‘refuses to take Senator Watson’s castigation lying down,” 
retorting that a tariff affecting all countries 
is an international no less than a domestic 
issue, and that when he was invited to address 
a gathering of American business men he deemed it his 
duty to speak plainly, and, no doubt, told them some 
truths that some Americans are curiously reluctant to face, 
for instance that U.S.A. is not, in an industrial sense, 
indispensable to other countries and is in no position to 
establish a monopoly. In support of his thesis, Senor 
Ricci produced the illuminating fact that last year Italy 
bought practically nothing from the United States, but 
nevertheless 40,000,000 Italians lived as well as they ever 
had done. In popular parlance “that’s the stuff to give 
’em.”? We quote textually from his Excellency’s reply to 
Senator Watson’s strictures reiterating the offending passage: 


Ricci to 
the Rescue 


It is a mistake to think that Italy buys in America and cannot buy elsewhere. 
Fortunately for Italy, there are no longer any monopolistic markets, at least 
in the absolute sense. Not even the American market is monopolistic, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is one of the greatest and most powerful in the 
world. As a practical instance it suffices to say that last year Italy bought 
practically nothing in America, and yet 40,000,000 Italians lived as well and 
even better than in previous years. As to the immigration and prohibition laws, 
whenever I have been asked to express an opinion about them, I have replied 
that they are laws, and must be obeyed until the American people, through the 
competent departments, shall wish to change them. 


We would respectfully suggest that if American audiences 
are too sensitive to hear the foreign point of view, they 
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should spare foreign Ambassadors the labour of making 
public speeches, which, after all, is not their business, and 
which most of them reluctantly undertake simply because 
they are told that the Americans want to hear what they 
have got to say. We offer our respectful congratulations 
to Signor Ricci. No self-respecting American will think 
less of him for standing to his guns—on the contrary. 


We cannot resist the feeling that Washington Politicians 
might be better employed than in seeking to pick quarrels 
‘ with foreign Ambassadors accredited to 
ig their country, who, by virtue of their diplo- 
matic status, are handicapped in polemics. 

There are domestic issues which urgently concern Senators, 
the studied neglect of which hardly conduces to American 
prestige abroad. One of these has attained the dimensions 
of an international scandal reacting upon the position 
of the white man all over the world. Our facts, we should 
say, are culled from the Manchester Guardian, which is 
hardly an authority we should quote, either on a pro- 
German or an anti-French issue, as its notorious bias in 
favour of our enemies and against our friends, renders its 
testimony in such matters somewhat suspect. But we 
have never known the Manchester Guardian otherwise than 
effusive towards everything American—it is for ever demand- 
ing that we perpetrate some ghastly political folly “in 
order to put ourselves right with American public opinion.” 
It would be the last organ to trump up a case against any 
body of American citizens. This makes the despatch of 
its New York correspondent (see Manchester Guardian, 
June 9th) terrible reading. He states that since May 12th 
eight negroes had been lynched in the Southern States of 
the United States, four of whom were burnt alive, while 
crowds looked on. Of three negroes ‘‘ burnt at the same 
stake,” in a little Texas town on May 6th, “ one confessed, 
under torture, that he was guilty of an assault upon a seven- 
teen-year-old white girl, and he is said to have implicated 
the other two in his confession.”’ ‘These, however, asseve- 
rated their innocence while they were being burnt. Two 
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days later another negro, charged with the same crime 
‘‘was found hanging from a tree near the scene of the 
triple lynching,” but “shortly afterwards the police dis. 
covered evidence which seemed to trace the assault to a 
white man.” We do not set up as sentimentalists, but to 
burn three negroes, and to hang a fourth without any sugges. 
tion of a trial for a crime that may have been committed 
by someone else is “a tall order” even for the sovereign 
state of Texas, of which Colonel House is not the least 
distinguished son. It was conceivably with a view to 
wiping this stain from the escutcheon of his natal state that 
explains the gallant Colonel’s boundless enthusiasm in the 
cause of the League of Nations, which he may have deemed 
an institution capable of dealing with a state of things with 
which the Government of the United States has so far been 
powerless to cope. 


AccorRDING to the Manchester Guardian New York correspon- 
dent previously quoted : 


Silence of On May 18th a fifteen-year-old negro boy was tortured 
High Brows over a slow fire while 2,000 men watched and cheered. 

Finally he gave the desired confession; someone had 
killed a white woman and robbed her. When the boy confessed he was 
hung over a hot fire, and more than 200 shots were fired into his burning 
body by the onlookers. The next day a coloured boy, who had shot a white man 
in Texas, was tied with a rope and dragged behind an automobile until dead, 
and then burned ; a day later still another negro boy, charged with abduction 
of a white girl, was publicly burned to death in the courthouse square of another 
Texas town. On May 24th, lynching was attempted in Georgia, but the negro 
escaped from the automobile in which he was being carried after a mob had taken 
him from the gaol. That same day a negro charged with cattle-stealing was 
beaten to death in still another Texas town 


The bag of lynchings we are told for May 1922, was not 
higher than that of the same month last year, the respective 
figures being 25 and 31. For the last ten years an average 
of 65 negroes have been annually lynched, and it is note- 
worthy that, in a considerable percentage of cases, the 
crime of rape has not been even charged. According to 
the correspondent : 

Negroes are lynched in the South for the simple crime of speaking sharply 


to a white man, for owning too much land, for anything which threatens the 
absolute white supremacy, which is rigidly maintained in that section. 
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Americans who may be tempted to hurl the contumelious 
stone at John Bull for imaginary offences invented by their 
own Yellow Press should remember the adage about those 
who live in glass houses. If we did in Wales a tithe of 
what is done in Texas we should never hear the end of it. 
American politicians would discuss little else—American 
journalists would discuss nothing else. American friends 
would privately explain that Anglo-American relations 
depended upon our abating this hideous scandal, which 
not only put us outside the pale of civilization, but made 
us stink in the nostrils of ‘‘ clean-living, God-fearing, right- 
minded Americans.” Total silence on this question among 
all High Brows on both sides of the Atlantic. Where is 
ex-President Wilson ? What of Colonel House of Texas? 


ALTHOUGH prophecy before any event is regarded as a 
hazardous operation, we make bold to aver that no “ reform ”’ 

is further from fruition than the Reform of 
orn : the House of Lords. We say this reluc- 

igation 

of Honour” tantly. We have advocated it in season 

and out of season for many years. We 
regard it as of primary and pressing importance, but we 
prefer to see things as they are, and we believe this particular 
reform to be further from attainment to-day than at any 
moment since it was first advocated by the late Lord Salisbury. 
We are aware that it figures in King’s Speeches, and that 
it is an ‘‘ obligation of honour ’”’ to more than one political 
party. This signifies nothing, except to those who wish 
to be humbugged. It is not only that the Radical and 
Labour Parties are bitterly hostile to the creation of any 
effective Second Chamber ; the reform either of the functions 
or the constitution of the House of Lords has but few 
genuine and determined friends in either House or in any 
party. It is openly derided by Coalition-Liberal Ministers 
and arouses little enthusiasm in Coalition-Unionist Ministers. 
If it has one convinced partisan in the present Cabinet— 
one Minister who means to take off his coat or to stake his 
fortunes on it—we shall be very glad to know his name. 
We refuse to tell our readers that House of Lords Reform 
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is an item either in the Coalition programme, or in any 
effective Unionist programme, because any such statement 
would be untrue. Even supposing there were sufficient 
constructive statesmanship in our Yes-No Government 
to produce a workable or even a presentable scheme, it 
would be inevitably torpedoed in the Commons, or in the 
Lords—not inconceivably in both assemblies. 


Gotr, bowls and croquet are all excellent games in their 
way, demanding considerable skill and aptitude as well 

as prolonged apprenticeship. They are 
admirable occupations for middle-aged, 
elderly and sedentary persons who, for one cause or another, 
are unable to run. Whenever the British public hears 
of British statesmen or their newspaper proprietors playing 
golf, they rejoice in the belief that for the moment these 
personages are kept out of mischief, perhaps hardly realizing 
the amount of intrigue that indifferent performers can 
combine with so leisurely a pastime. The Press naturally 
and necessarily booms golf as the game—the only game— 
of its Proprietary. Unfortunately this golf mania has a 
deleterious effect on other games by diverting no small 
percentage of the younger generation to the links. There 
are few more melancholy features of modern journalism 
than the photographs of big crowds of young people of both 
sexes surrounding a green on which two hefty men in the 
prime of their physical powers are trying to poke a little 
gutta-percha ball into a tin pot. Judging by the Press, 
which is submerged with articles on every conceivable 
aspect of this dreary topic, nothing matters so long as 
Britain retains her supremacy at golf and one or other 
foreign ‘‘invasion”’ is repelled by our Putters. But to 
the vast mass of the inhabitants of these islands who know 
nothing and care nothing about stymies or dormies and have 
never heard of cleek or niblick, it would be small glory to 
win at golf at the cost of losing at more invigorating sports 
and games. Football, cricket, boxing, rowing, hockey, 
racquets, polo, lawn tennis and real tennis, etc., are the 
proper games for young and able-bodied men. We welcome 
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overseas’ and international competition at all of them, 
but we cannot resign ourselves to eclipse on fields where 
once we were unchallenged, nor can we derive any consola- 
tion from remaining ‘‘ top dog ”’ at golf, croquet or bowls— 
exemplary occupations though these be for the right people 
of the right age, against whose hobbies we have not a word 
to say—if we are to be under-dog elsewhere. 


Ir our young men have drifted into a backwater at 
lawn tennis, and experts anticipate the capture of the 
‘ Men’s Singles and Doubles Championship 
— either by Continental or overseas players, 
“i we are confirmed in our hopes that the 
Ladies’ Championship may be recaptured from Mademoiselle 
Lenglen by the brilliant English girl, who pressed the French 
champion so hard in Brussels, and who has in the interval 
decisively defeated the American champion, Mrs. Mallory, 
as also that formidable opponent Miss Elizabeth Ryan. 
These two rank as the second and third best lady players 
in the world. By overcoming them on successive days 
(at Beckenham) Miss K. McKane has come very near the 
top of the tree, and it is not unreasonable to hope that the 
blue riband of the game may pass to so worthy an inheritor 
of what may be called “‘ the Lambert Chambers tradition.” 
Consternation was caused by the rumour that Mademoiselle 
Lenglen would abstain from defending her title at Wimble- 
don, which was interpreted as indicating a reluctance “‘ to 
face the music’ provided by the redoubtable Mrs. Mallory 
and others. The Ladies’ Championship without the Lady 
Champion would be like Hamlet without the ghost. Happily 
the rumour was contradicted as soon as circulated, and we 
are assured that Mademoiselle Lenglen is as eager and deter- 
mined to play as any of her challengers to meet her. The 
issue for the first time in the history of Wimbledon arouses 
as much interest as the result of the Men’s Championship. 
Altogether the first tournament on the new venue promises 
to be as exciting, if not more so, than any of its predecessors. 
Mr. B. I. C. Norton, a genius at the game, who should have 
won the Championship last year, when he had it in his 
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grasp, picks out the following twelve players as likely to 
provide the Champion of the year (see Daily Express, 
June 8th), but the list is obviously incomplete without his 
own name: 

G. L. Patterson (Australia), J. L. Anderson (Australia), H. Cochet (France), 
Count de Gomar (Spain), M. Alonso (Spain), A. R. F. Kingscote (England), 


R. Lycett (England), Borotra (France), Pat O’Hara Wood (Australia), Andre 
Gobert (France), L. Brugnon (France), Gordon Lowe (England). 


Mr. Norton adds that he puts Patterson first because “J 
think he will win,” though his compatriot Anderson has 
beaten him twice lately. Others fancy Cochet, Alonso or 
Norton, though if Kingscote can reproduce and maintain 
his best match-winning form England should also have a 
look in for this event. 


THE Morning Post has added yet another to the conspicuous 
public services it has lately performed by issuing a public 
: appeal for a Die-Hard Fund, the text of which 

~ . q._Will be found at the end of this number, 
We strongly commend it to the notice of 

our readers. It speaks for itself. However ‘“‘ hard-up” 
we may be—and many people of all classes who were once 
prosperous have been ruined by Coalition finance—we must 
raise a fighting fund to enable the Die-Hards to educate 
the democracy in those elementary political truths which 
His Majesty’s Ministers, whether belonging to the National 
Liberal Club or the Carlton Club, have forgotten. The 
response to the appeal of the Morning Post in these bad times 
is remarkable. Britons at home and abroad evidently 
realize the danger and the need, and are making sacrifices 
to meet it. The issue is only toosimple. Unless the country 
destroys the Coalition, the Coalition will destroy the coun- 
try. It has already taken us a substantial stage towards 
the abyss. The Die-Hards must be supported—propaganda 
is costly. They have huge funds against them collected 
through the market in “‘ honours,” so-called. Contributions 
should be sent to the Editor of the Morning Post, 346, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. When collected, the Die-Hard 
Fund will be handed over to the Die-Hard organization. 
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HARTINGTON 


A wRITER who has inherited the style of the greatest of 


e), | Whig historians speaks of the Whigs looking down from 


1), 


the heights of Devonshire House with aristocratic indiffer- 
ence upon their growing unpopularity and the mediocre 
political quality of the class that was to succeed them. 
The hauteur of the Whig families, their exclusiveness, 
their vast territorial possessions, their intermarriages, and 
their skilful use of the earlier writings of Mr. Burke, had 
enabled them to exercise an influence upon the life of the 
nation which interludes of Tory administrations did little 
to disturb. The eloquence and delinquencies of Charles 
Fox, that would have made him a successful popular 
leader in the twentieth century, destroyed his chances at 
the end of the eighteenth, when fears begotten of the 
Revolution in France pinned him down, so that, in spite 
of his magnetic powers of popular appeal, the oligarchy 
which he represented was given its death-blow by the 
“schoolboy” Pitt. Through the succeeding years these 
fears weakened, as France was seen to be sterilized by the 
rule of Bourbon Princes, and the authority of the Whigs 
revived for a period. 

But in 1832 the Duke of Wellington had, according 
to Disraeli, pronounced a funeral oration over the old 
Constitution modelled on the Venetian, which had governed 
England since the accession of the House of Hanover, and 
out of the cauldron of 1846 there emerged gradually the 
Conservative and Liberal Parties, together with that curious 
amalgam called Peelites, who were destined to influence 
politics in England for two generations. 

Not long after the old Duke’s funeral oration, there 
was born to the Earl of Burlington, head of the younger 
branch of the notable Whig family of Cavendish, a son, 
Spencer Compton, Lord Cavendish, known by his intimates 
to the end of his life as ‘“‘ Cav,”’? known best to the nation 
by his courtesy title of Lord Hartington, who finally became 
8th Duke of Devonshire. He inherited the characteristics 
and the vast possessions of a family which for five centuries 
had, with slow and cumbrous pertinacity, accumulated 
wealth and influence by the honest method of prudent 
marriages. Cavendish after Cavendish had wedded heiress 
after heiress, until, at the death of the Duke of Devonshire 
in 1858, innumerable estates in England and Ireland passed 
VOL. LXXIX 43 
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to the Earl of Burlington, himself a descendant of the 
4th Duke, together with the dukedom and the headship 
of the family. Apart from their territorial influence, the 
Cavendishes had, like so many English families of note, 


been undistinguished. Here and there, amid the turmoil | 


of politics, a Cavendish emerges into the half light of history, 
One or two of them come momentarily to the surface of 
English life as politicians of some weight, as scientists of 
some attainments, or as rakes and gamblers. Heavily 
heaving their way into the marriage-markets of the aris. 
tocracy, they achieved social influence and political power. 
If undistinguished, they were never obscure, and their honour 
remained untarnished by betrayal or mean _ trafficking 
through the corruption of the two centuries which preceded 
the birth of the Cavendish who was destined to refuse, 
on three separate occasions, the office of Prime Minister, 
The 6th Duke of Devonshire died unmarried. He was 
a grand seigneur of a type well known at the end of the 
Napoleonic wars. He had travelled over Europe, collected 
statues, amassed coins and purchased fine editions of 
classical books. He spoke and wrote French with a facility 
of which he was proudly conscious. His parties at Devon- 
shire House reflected his cosmopolitan habits, and invitations 
to them were sought for with passionate avidity by the 
chaperons of marriageable girls. He was an amateur of 
beautiful faces and beautiful things. His successor, Lord 
Burlington, a scholar and a recluse, placed Second Wrangler 
and high in the Classical Tripos at Cambridge, had, it was 
said, never recovered from the shock. Shyness and reserve 
had settled down upon him. His bowed figure tacked 
into a room like a vessel finding an intricate channel. 
But his judgment was clear, his heart generous, and his 
feelings, especially for his children, warm and deep. No 
household was ever more closely knit together than that 
of Devonshire House in the eighties. There lived within 
its precincts at that time, Hartington, whose suite of 
rooms were on the ground floor, opening into the garden, 
Lady Louisa Egerton, his sister, her husband and family, 
and, when in London, Lord and Lady Edward Cavendish 
and their three sons. Devonshire House, sombrely ornate, 
its fine pictures hung but not displayed, had none of the 
ostentatious glamour of a modern mansion. It framed, 
with singular appropriateness, the Cavendish faces of its 
inmates. The faded damask on the walls, the tarnished 
gilding, the quiet rooms opening one from the other, typified 
the hubristic Whig tradition. The passages and chambers 
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were dimly lighted and there were but few bells. At 
Chatsworth and Hardwick, the ancestral homes of the 
race, there were none. Lady Louisa Egerton used to 
point to the stains on the green silk wall, made by the heads 
of the powdered footmen who in the late Duke’s time 
lounged in waiting and at call. She herself was the last 
of the Whig ladies who used such Whig intonations as 
“goolden”’ for golden, “ brasslet”’ for bracelet, “‘ charrot”’ 
for chariot. These men and women, their dignified outlook 
upon life, their restricted sense of its possibilities, and the 
old house itself are part of a vanished world. 

On his seventeenth birthday Cavendish, so his father 
thought, was a delightful boy. He was not sent to school, 
for the Duke had found school an unhappy place. Often, 
in days to come, Hartington regretted his father’s caution, 
when he felt himself lacking in that ease of manner which 
in others he attributed to the early influence of Eton or 
Harrow. For the tutor set over him he had no dislike, 
although English composition he ‘‘ hated mortally ” ; while 
to be sent from his home to live in a vicarage he thought 
“great humbug,” and said so. But at Cambridge, at 
eighteen, with rooms under Wren’s quiet cloister in Nevill’s 
Court, there were compensations. If Herodotus was 
“bothering,” Newmarket was within a drive, and Lord 
Burlington when he visited Cambridge noted that, while 
not reading quite as much as he had hoped, “Cav” 
was not idler than the rest of the young undergraduates of 
the day. When many years afterwards, as Chancellor of the 
University, the 8th Duke of Devonshire spoke to the alumni 
of Cambridge, he could not resist the platitude of regret 
for the idleness of his own youth, having “ through life had 
to work with men who thought three times as quick” as 
he; yet he had no solid reason to regret the slow grinding 
of his Cavendish mind. By 1854 he had taken a fair degree, 
and three years later, at the age of twenty-four, he was 
member for North Lancashire. At this time a beardless 
stripling, he was heavily framed and loose limbed. But 
it was a pleasant face with its square brow, strong set 
over frank and not unkindly eyes; stamped with the 
broad lower lip characteristic of his race. A fondness for 
field sports had developed in him. He rode to hounds 
hard and well, though not as brilliantly as Harry Chaplin 
or Lord Spencer. He shot with steady perseverance. Un- 
like his brothers, he drifted into the society of pretty 
women, and this habit grew upon him until he became 
spellbound by the cleverest and most beautiful woman of 
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her time, who thirty years later became Duchess of Devon. 
shire. A recklessness of demeanour, a Whiggish hardihood 
in braving public opinion, a defiance of the strict conventions 
of high society, were noticed in this young Cavendish upon 
his entry into the London world. His reputation and his 
indifference to what men thought, justified the universal 
belief that the story of his wearing Confederate colours at 
a ball in New York during the autumn of 1862 was not 
an invention, but the natural outcome of the challenge of 
some Southern beauty who dared him to an action which 
put him at a disadvantage with his Northern hosts. But 
this lapse did not hinder a presentation to Lincoln. If 
Hartington had “‘ never seen such a specimen of a Yankee” 
in his life, and found no reason to dispute the opinion 
common in Washington, that the President was “ about as 
fit for his position as a fire-shovel,” the older man, so mis- 
conceived, gauged his visitor with shrewder vision. Lincoln 


prophesied a future for him which events did not belie. | 


Hartington’s sympathies, like those of his class, were with 
the South, and at Fredericksburg and Richmond he found 
men more to his taste than those he had left behind at 
Washington, while the ‘‘ negroes on the plantations were 
not dirtier or more uncomfortable-looking than Irish 
labourers.””> He was tempted to speak in the House on his 
return and ask its members how “they could be so idiotic 
as to admire Lincoln and his Emancipation Proclamation.” 
But his better judgment prevailed, and on his return he 
kept silence. 

In many biographies the story may be read of those 
intervening years between the Crimean War and the fall 
of Lord Derby’s rickety Government in 1859, when the 
Peelites and Whigs, estranged from Palmerston, secretly 
coalescing with the Tories, succeeded in establishing the 
two Parties subsequently known as Liberal and Conserva- 
tive. Although the new Liberal Party was largely influenced 
by men who disliked Palmerston, hated Louis Napoleon 
and quoted Mazzini, many of the Whig families, among them 
the Cavendishes, preferred to ally themselves to the Liberals 
than to their old Tory opponents. It fell to Lord Hartington, 
as the most prominent member of the Whig section of the 
Liberal Opposition, to move the resolution of censure in 
the House of Commons which by thirteen votes destroyed 
Lord Derby’s Government. It was on this occasion that 
Disraeli, writing to the Queen from the House of Commons, 
observed that ‘‘ Lord Hartington spoke like a gentleman,” 
a phrase which nearly twenty years later the same writer 
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repeated to Lady Chesterfield in more homely style: “ Harty 
Tarty did very well—sensible, dullish and gentlemanlike.” 
It was of this speech that Lowe said, ‘‘ At last I have heard 
a proper Leader’s speech: all good sense and no earnest 
nonsense,’ a reflection and a gibe levelled at Gladstone. 
In April 1863, when Sir George Cornewall Lewis died and 
Lord Ripon became Secretary of State for War, Hartington 
was appointed his Under-Secretary. Like Macaulay, Har- 
tington had entered public life a Whig, and a Whig he was 
determined to remain. Although unable to clothe his 
convictions in Macaulay’s language, like Macaulay he under- 
stood Whiggism to mean a creed that registered the expe- 
rience of the English upper classes during the four or five 
generations previous to Palmerston’s advent to power. 
That creed, although he did not realize its implications, 
represented not the reasoning but the instinctive convictions 
generated by the dogged insistence upon their privileges of 


ie, | @ Stubborn, high-spirited and individually short-sighted 


race. Like every good Whig imbued with the ancestral 
doctrine of the habitués of Holland House, Hartington was 
more inclined to decide a point by authority than by 
abstract reasoning. Yet he was far from deficient in 
analytical power. He knew something of Burke, although 
he did not take him seriously. Burke’s philosophy, which 
led him to see the illustration of a general law in every 
particular case, had never appealed to the Whig mind. 
Sound and manly, Hartington was indifferent to the higher 
intellectual interests, and he mistrusted their exponents. 
When he was chosen to lead the Liberal Party, the cynics 
said it was natural that the House of Commons should 
prefer the son of a Whig Duke, even though he was a man 
of sow-moving mind and lethargic temperament; but they 
were obliged to admit that his sympathies were on the 
right side. Although his opinions were his own, the fruit 
of seed planted long ago by Cavendish ancestors, whose 
parentage—like the Cecils or the Hapsburgs—is so obvious 
in the male line, his career was the result of influences external 
to himself. Of ambition in the ordinary sense he had none. 
Willingness, not desire, to serve his country to the best of 
his capacity was part of his inheritance. Stolid determina- 
tion to go through with the business in hand, and not 
delight in the struggle, kept him from indulging beyond a 
certain well-defined limit his natural taste for sport and 
Pleasure. Fortunately for him, he had fallen under the 
spell of a remarkable woman. When Lord Hartington first 
saw Louise Duchess of Manchester she was in the heyday 
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of her beautiful youth. Lord Redesdale—no mean judge 
of beauty in women—compared her to the “ lovely Gunning, 
herself twice a Duchess.” Sir Charles Dilke, alone among 
those whose impressions of the Duchess of Manchester 
have seen the light, thought that her ‘“ strong Conservative 
prejudices and her want of clearness of head made her by 
no means a useful guide;’’ adding that it was always a 
wonder to him that “‘ Lord Hartington’s strong common 
sense kept him from making the mistakes into which she 
always tried by her influence to press him.” Disraeli, on 
the other hand, writing in the same year to Lady Chester. 
field, speaks of how amused he was, sitting next to the Duchess 
at dinner, describes her as an agreeable and “ very clever 
woman,” and if he found her sometimes “ noisy,’ she was 
at the same time “ delightful, looking and talking her best,” 
“the soul of everything” ; concluding, with shrewder vision 
than Dilke, that while Hartington had “a good political 
nose,” it was to ‘‘ Duchess Louise” that he owed his 
advancement, leadership and success in political life. 

The Duchess of Manchester lived at the corner of Great 
Stanhope Street, opposite Chesterfield House, and _ there 
are many who remember, on summer evenings, seeing the 
people gathered in the Park, standing on chairs in order 
to get a good view when she drove through Stanhope Gate 
towards what was at that time still called the Ladies’ Mile. 
In later years—it was in 1877—Disraeli, in describing a 
dinner which he gave in Whitehall Gardens, now the Cabinet 
Office, at which Lady Londonderry appeared “ staggering 
under the jewels of the three united families of Stewart, 
Vane and Londonderry,” gives the palm to “ Duchess 
Louise, who set everything on fire, even the neighbouring 
Thames. Her face still flushed with the Lincoln racecourse, 
her form in a spick and span new dress, scarcely finished, 
and her hair 4 la Marie Antoinette studded with diamonds, 
which, by the bye, were stuck in every part of her costume.” 

During at least a generation ‘‘ the Duchess ’”—as she was 
called by everyone, from the Prince of Wales to that famous 
linkman who knew everything and everybody—took an 
easy precedence in Society, and exercised discriminating 
and impartial influence, Tory as she was by association and 
environment, over the last of the Whigs. 

There were critical moments during Lord Hartington’s 
leadership of the Liberal Party, and during the opening 
years of the Parliament of 1880, when he faltered on the 
brink of political action distasteful to him, and when he 
found in her encouragement and advice just the impulse 
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required to safeguard his authority and career. In that 
decade which preceded Lord Beaconsfield’s defeat and 
Mr. Gladstone’s triumph, at the Saturday and Sunday 


feasts which made Strawberry Hill a famous centre of 


political and social intrigue, youngsters used to smile at 
Frances Lady Waldegrave, who loved to play Egeria to a 
rising statesman afterwards known as Sir William Harcourt, 
but no one ever treated other than with almost reverential 
gravity the friendship between Lord Hartington and the 
great lady who subsequently became Duchess of Devon- 
shire. In her presence even Bernal Osborne lowered his 
eyes and Abraham Hayward curbed his poisonous tongue. 

There was, it must be admitted, one occasion when the 
Tory atmosphere of Kimbolton influenced the action of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons. On the return of 
the English envoys from Berlin great pressure was put 
upon the Liberal leaders to censure the policy described 
by its author as that of “‘ peace with honour.” To his 
Party’s pressure Lord Hartington refused to yield; no 
hostile resolution on the Berlin Treaty was moved in the 
House of Commons; and Hartington only gave vent to 
what Lord Beaconsfield called ‘“‘a string of congratulatory 
regrets.” 

Unless a man be combative like Mr. Lloyd George, or 
thick-skinned like Lord Castlereagh, he does well to keep 
clear of politics. Hartington was neither, and Lord Redes- 
dale, who knew him well, has said how acutely he felt the 
false position in which Mr. Gladstone’s fictitious retirement 
had placed him. He chafed under the counterblast of Mr. 
Gladstone’s speeches during those years when he nominally 
and reluctantly led the Liberal Party in the House of Com- 
mons, well knowing that its leadership was still vested in 
the statesman whose retirement had been little more than 
a mystification of his own elusive mind. Nothing but a 
rare and disinterested public spirit would have been equal 
to the sacrifice demanded of Hartington, who had accepted 
the leadership with reluctance, encouraged against his own 
inclinations, as Lord Morley puts it, to take a thankless 
and unpromising post. Hartington knew the difficulties 
ahead of him from the first, and when he was approached by 
those who preferred him to W. E. Forster, he wrote to Lord 
Granville that the ‘nominal leadership, whoever might 
undertake it, would be an extremely thankless and unsatis- 
factory task.” He was aware, when others apparently 
were not, that Mr. Gladstone’s retirement was “ nominal ” 
only, and his good sense told him that “ the difficulties and 
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unpleasantness of the position seem to be ignored ”’ by those 
who were urging him to come to the rescue of a Party that 
was “‘ occupied in deploring not its own condition, but the 
deficiencies of its possible leaders.” A picture in Punch 
of Hartington as a shepherd replying to Bright, who offers 
him a crook, “ But, pray, master, where be the sheep?” 
exactly represented Lord Hartington’s view of the situation 
that it was proposed he should hold. Small wonder that he 
wrote to Lord Granville, ‘‘ The more I think of it, the more 
glad I shall be if the Party will consent to take Forster, 
and he will consent to take the place.” 

Although Mr. Forster may have had the advantages in 
talent, in authority, and in the gift of speech which have 
been claimed for him, the Party would have nothing to 
say to him as their Leader. He himself describes in his 
Diaries how he went away from an interview with Lord 
Granville with the leadership given up—-not without a 
pang, but with full belief that he had done the right thing. 
Less than a year later the Duchess of Manchester, speaking 
of Mr. Gladstone, said to Disraeli, “‘ that gentleman is only 
waiting to come to the fore, with all his hypocritical retire- 
ment,” and Disraeli adds, “‘ She hates him for good reason, 
and sees through him.” But Hartington had no feeling 
of hatred for Mr. Gladstone, much as he suffered under 
him. It is not certain that Hartington’s “ grave, calm, 
slow-moving mind” was capable of hatred. His restraint 
under provocation was curious. But there came a time 
—it was late in the day, only a few months before the 
dissolution in 1880—when, writing from Sandringham, he 
suggested a formula which he urged should be put before 
Mr. Gladstone. ‘‘ The near approach of a General Election,” 
he wrote to Lord Granville, “‘ makes it necessary to consider 
what is to happen. Would it be possible for you and me 
to form a Government in which I should lead the House of 
Commons? I do not think it would. If we are convinced,” 
he said, “‘as I think we must be, that Mr. G. is the only 
possible P.M., it seems to me that it is only fair to the 
Queen, to the country, to the Party and to myself that 
this should be acknowledged at once.” 

But his colleagues were opposed to this view. Forster 
and Harcourt were furious. Lord Granville was uncertain 
and advocated procrastination. He quoted Lord Cottenham, 
who told Prince Albert that it was generally better for a 
man not to make a will, because it was so difficult for him 
to foresee the exact circumstances at the time his death 
might occur. 
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Disraeli’s advice was followed. ‘“‘ My dear lord,” he 
had said to Hartington, “‘as you grow older you will find 
that affairs of State develop themselves.” Yet Hartington 
was right. The idea was grotesque, while the old huntsman 
carried the horn, that anyone but he could rally the pack. 
Nearly a century before Lord Grenville had said “the 

rson who showed the most sport would always be the 
real leader,”’> and the House of Commons had retained its 
ancient characteristics in spite of the abolition of rotten 
boroughs and the eclipse of the Whigs. The Duchess 
knew, though many of Hartington’s colleagues would not 
admit it, that with Gladstone in the field Hartington had 
no chance. 

She would have agreed that John Morley was right in 
describing Hartington as the lineal descendant of Palmerston 
in his coolness on Parliamentary Reform, in his inclination 
to stand in the old ways, in his extreme suspicion of what 
savoured of sentiment or idealism or high-flown professions, 
but she knew, and often said in other words, that he lacked 
Palmerston’s view-halloa and the blast of his horn. 

Until the debates upon the second reading of the Home 
Rule Bill of 1886, Hartington had never roused the enthusi- 
asm of his followers. His leadership had been measured 
and stately, pre-eminently sane, if lacking emotion and 
fire. But when he finally determined to vote against the 
Bill, when he refused to read it a second time, and then 
hung it up for six months, because, as he said to a friend, 
“Mr. Gladstone and I do not mean the same thing,” he 
displayed a vigour and powers of effective declamation in 
debate that no one knew him to possess. He then became 
no longer the nominal, but the real Leader of a Party in 
the State. ‘‘On a hundred important occasions he had 
been the spokesman of a Government and a Party, and yet 
until he sat down after his speech on the introduction of 
the Home Rule Bill, no one on either side of the House 
knew what he could do.” Suddenly the Whig remnant 
took charge of the helm. In London Society the followers 
of Mr. Gladstone were given the cold shoulder. Since the 
days of Bolingbroke, Party feeling had never been so bitter. 
‘When people talk about the extinction of the Whigs, it 
seems as if that Party, instead of being extinct, has 
become all-embracing, for one knows nobody who is not 
a Whig.”” Thus had Disraeli written ten years before, but 
ifhe exaggerated the sentiment of London Society in 1874, 
it was no exaggeration in 1886. ‘“‘I had never met Dizzy 
in a country house before last week,” Lord Granville once 
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said to Hartington, thus sharply drawn was the line between 
Party Leaders during the greater part of the nineteenth 
century; but from 1886 onwards the social ostracism of 
Mr. Gladstone’s followers was so drastic that only at Marl- 
borough House was it reasonably safe to ask a Whig lady 
to accept the arm of a man who had voted for Home Rule, 

Hartington was not, however, easily to be lured into 
the Tory Camp. Randolph Churchill had urged Lord 
Salisbury to try, but Lord Salisbury, with a shrewdness not 
plain to his eager lieutenant, had replied, “‘ 1 observe when- 
ever Hartington has the chance he dwells with so much 
conviction on my rashness that I suspect I am more the 
difficulty than you.” The fact was that Hartington recog- 
nized in Lord Salisbury the representative of a Party and 
of political principles to which he had been opposed all his 
life, a type altogether different from Lord Randolph, whose 
Churchill blood, like that of his illustrious ancestor, ran 
blue and red by turns. 

Hartington’s political respectability shrank from the 
alliance to which common sense clearly pointed. He repre- 
sented the respectability of the Whigs, as Northcote had 
represented years before the respectability of the Tories. 
Lord Randolph was by temperament fidgeted by a quality 
that he in common with Disraeli did not possess. “I 
wholly sympathize with you all,” Disraeli had said to the 
Fourth Party, “‘ because I was never respectable myself.” 
When Lord Randolph resigned, and Hartington, summoned 
home from the Céte d’Or, arrived to be offered by Lord 
Salisbury the post of Prime Minister, he refused. Mr. 
Gladstone had prophesied that he would, refuse. Mr. 
Gladstone understood the “ respectability’ of the Whig 
statesman who could not bring himself to take the lead of 
the Tory Party, although he might quite well consent to 
serve alongside of it in the ranks. And the Duchess also 
understood. ‘“‘ Hartington,” she said, ‘“‘ has always been a 
Liberal.”” He could act with the Tories for a well-defined 
objective, but he was sincere and truthful. He could not 
bring himself to go back upon the principles he had slowly 
and calmly absorbed into his blood amid the faded glories 
of Devonshire House. He was politically incapable of 
persuading himself that he was not a Whig—of the lie, in 
short, of which Plato said the liar is unaware because it 
is inside the soul. When Mr. Gladstone said that Hartington 
was a man of unusual strength and ability, but that before 
becoming Prime Minister he required more training as 4 
House of Commons leader, what he should have said was 
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that Hartington required more flexibility of conscience, 
without which few men, perhaps no man, may rise to the 
highest place in a State like ours. . 

It was the knowledge that he lacked and that Mr. 
Gladstone possessed this qualification that helped him, 
before any of his colleagues in the inner councils of the 
Liberal Party, to come to the conclusion that Mr. Gladstone, 
and not he, was designated as the successor to Lord Beacons- 
field. He was conscious in a higher degree than any states- 
man of his time of what he could do and what he could 
not do. He was under no illusions about himself. He was 
too proud to be self-depreciatory ; and his penetration was 
almost exasperating in its clearness. 

When faced with the necessity of delivering an address 
at Edinburgh as Lord Rector, he would not choose a 
subject or frame the first sketch of his speech. But once 
the draft was in his hands, although it dealt largely with 
the influence of Edinburgh at the end of the eighteenth 
century, a subject that was new to him, his amendments 
and interpolations were characteristically weighty and 
stamped the address as his own. “It is to be read,” he 
wrote to his Private Secretary (September 1878), ‘‘ by 
taking your notes as the foundation and inserting the 
pages I have marked. I wish you would put in something 
about the proscription of the Whigs in Edinburgh, as I 
cannot find either Jeffrey’s Life or Cockburn’s Memorials 
here” (Holker). Although he was not accustomed to lay 
stress upon it, his hereditary connection with the Whigs 
was a ruling factor in his judgment of political matters. 


I wonder whether your host (Lord Derby) will talk any politics to you. 
I believe he is quite ready to join us. If he should, I do not think there would 
be any harm in your mentioning the Leeds invitation, and my refusal. My 
reason against going was not so much the fear of frightening or offending old 
Whigs, as unwillingness to sanction, or be supposed to sanction, an organization 
(the Caucus) which may become a very powerful one, but which is altogether 
independent of and outside the control of the official element of the Party. 


A little later he himself was Lord Derby’s guest. 


I got back from Knowsley yesterday evening, much exhausted and with 
a bad cold. You are right in supposing that the Friday speech at Liverpool 
was not a successful one. The fault appeared to be that I attempted to go 
over too much ground and too fully, with insufficient preparation; that is 
to say, there had been plenty of preparation but I had not taken kindly to the 
work, Speaking with a cold also rather tired me and I missed most of my points. 
It was decidedly dull, and I could see that the audience thought so, although 
they behaved wonderfully well. The principal people also seemed to be satisfied. 
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‘The meeting on Saturday was an extraordinary sight ; but the effort of speaking 
was so great that it was impossible to say much, even if I had been prepare@ 
for another considerable speech, which I was not. Altogether, I came away 
rather more depressed than usual; and I only hope that I shall be allowed 
some peace now... . 

I had not much time to be bored at Knowsley, as I was hard at work all 
Friday morning and away in Manchester all Saturday. The evenings, however, 
were not lively, and I don’t think I should ever get on much with Lady D, 
I took a long walk on Sunday morning with him, and we talked politics all 
the time. Iam not at all sure that with a little more acquaintance we should 
not get on very well. I do not think that he means to join us at present, but 
is evidently anxious to be on the best terms with us; and I think that his 
advice and wonderfully clear judgment will be of great use to us in home 
questions. I doubt his ever being a good Foreign Minister. 


Another quotation may be tolerated from these letters, 
so balanced and reasoned, written to a young private 
secretary not very long out of his teens, which show Lord 
Hartington in a light that must be new to those who think 
of him as idle, blasé, indifferent and bored, forced into 
political life against his will by birth and circumstances, 

From Sandringham he wrote (December 1879) : 


I am very sorry to have missed Harcourt at Chatsworth, as there is certainly 
much to be talked over. I cannot tell what may be the effect of Mr. G.’s 
speeches as to votes in England or Scotland, but there is no doubt that the 
effect of the whole proceeding will be considerably to increase the difficulty of 
the management of the Party. Many have been always looking to his return 
to the leadership, and when he exhibits such extraordinary energy and activity, 
and at the same time puts forward a programme on every conceivable point 
of policy, they will naturally ask what hinders his return. And I am much 
inclined to ask it myself. It is not a question whether it is or is not desirable 
in the interest of the Party, but whether anything else is possible. I doubt 
whether any Liberal Prime Minister except Gladstone is now possible, and if 
this is the case, it becomes a question whether an attempt ought not to be 
made to induce him to resume his proper position before next session. I know 
that some others beside myself are of this opinion, and it will have to be well 
considered. We have had some very good shooting here, and the party is as 
pleasant as could be expected. Of course, I am in a hotbed of Toryism, and 
am made responsible for many of Mr. G.’s sins as well as my own. I think 
you may as well take up to London any papers and books which appear worth 
taking away, as I shall be in town before I am back at Chatsworth. I am 
afraid you must have had a cold drive to Hardwick. 


In these days of typewriters and golf it would be 
thought strange for statesmen to find time or inclination 
to write so fully and intimately to their young private 
secretaries. But perhaps Hartington was playing a part, 
malgré lui, in the fulfilment of that Whig tradition that 
the young should be trained up and encouraged which has 
passed, or is passing, away. He could write, however, in 
lighter vein, and his postscripts nearly always dealt with 
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matters that interested him at least as much as the in-and- 
out running of Mr. Gladstone. 


Witchery has been conducting herself in an extraordinary manner here. 
Having been beaten a long way on Tuesday, the boy was told yesterday to ride 
her all the way from the start, and at the same weight she left them all standing 
still in the mud. She won very nearly as easily to-day over a short course. 
I had only £50 on her yesterday, but the price was good. 


And again : 


I hope you had a good time at Chantilly on Sunday. I am sorry to say 
Frank Westmoreland put your £25 on Rylstone and the rest on Falmouth, 
which Porter fancied very much. has not won a large stake, not 
more than cightcen or twenty thousand, of which he took twelve thousand 
to a thousand at Doncaster about his lot. 


Apathetic as he always seemed to be at moments which 
in most men strike responsive fires, he was seen to tremble 
with excitement as the horses began the final rise of the 
Rowley Mile at Newmarket and his straw jacket was seen 
to be in the van. But he was not the fine judge of racing 
which his balanced mind and watchful temperament might 
have led one to expect. He lacked that quickness of eye 
which is inseparable from fine appreciation of the race- 
horse extended and of the jockey’s effort. Yet he was 
himself a bold and safe rider to hounds. ‘‘ I am prepared,” 
said Lord Granville, when the retiring Liberal Cabinet had 
been branded as a pack of muffs, ‘‘ to challenge the present 
Ministry to put up their best men against a like number 
of the defunct Liberal Government for a ride across 
country.”’ If the challenge had been accepted Lord Gran- 
ville was prepared to select Lord Spencer, Lord Halifax 
and Hartington. 

Such a challenge is not likely to be repeated. These 
statesmen belonged to a class who were as much at home 
ina gallop over Leicestershire pastures as in a stroll through 
the Division lobbies; a class that could send to India a 
Viceroy, like Rowley Melgund, straight-hearted and gallant, 
who negotiated with careless ease the fences at Aintree 
and treaties with the Ameer of Afghanistan; a class that. 
in more recent years, produced a Prime Minister, who if 
he failed to lead the heterogeneous Party at his back, 
succeeded in leading in a Derby winner. 

Of this class Hartington was for half a century the 
most conspicuous, the most envied type. His lot was cast 
amid noble, even gorgeous surroundings, but he was not 
luxurious. The rooms he occupied were ascetic in their 
plainness. Although no one looked more dignified, when, 
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blue-ribboned, he stood with his Duchess at the head of 
the awkwardly winding staircase at Devonshire House, he 
dressed as a rule with extreme simplicity. He rose late, 
and was seldom to be seen before ten o’clock taking a 
meagre breakfast on a small table placed next his uncom- 
fortable escritoire. He stalked to bed in the small hours; 
generally after a game of bridge, which he played with 
vexatious deliberation and mediocre skill. He would leave 
the cardroom at the Turf Club only just in time to be late 
for dinner, however exalted the rank of his host. When 
a Marlborough House dinner was kept waiting, Hartington 
was invariably the cause of delay. His manner was a blend 
of curtness and courtesy. Perfectly at ease himself, he 
was often the cause of uneasiness in others. A certain 
hauteur which became him well had been grafted on to 
a naturally humble nature by the Duchess, who had been 
at some pains to force him to tidy his unruly hair. She 
atoned by her social gifts for all his shortcomings. For 
thirty years her ruthless beauty had dominated what was 
then Society. Never seriously challenged, she had reigned 
and ruled. The secret of her extraordinary success was 
perhaps due to a real benevolence that underlay a hardness 
of manner which was frequently mistaken for pride. She 
gambled with life, and loved to win, but she was open- 
hearted and invariably kind, without condescension, to 
young and even to absurd people. The splendour of the 
Duchess, of her daughters, her friends and courtiers, were 
a stirring foil to Hartington, to the homeliness of his sisters 
and brothers, and to the Cavendish simplicity that clung 
round the sombre glories of Devonshire House. 

The loyal friendship between Hartington and his rela- 
tives, their mutual attachment, seemed as solid a factor 
in their home life as the family portraits on the walls. 
Its deeper aspects were perceived at solemn moments. 
No one who saw Hartington on that Sunday which followed 
the day of Lord Frederick Cavendish’s assassination could 
forget the stricken face, in such contrast to the impassive 
countenance which his friends and companions knew. 

In the relations between him and his father, the defer- 
ence of son to father and of father to son was unusual, 
and beautiful to the onlooker. He obviously cared deeply 
for his sister, Lady Louisa, and he was amused by and 
loved his sister-in-law, Lord Edward’s wife, but the warmest 
place in his domestic affections was reserved for his brother 
Edward, who, of them all, was least of the true Cavendish 
type. When Lord Edward’s three sons were small boys, 
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Hartington scanned them one day at luncheon, and then, 
looking grimly at Victor (the present Duke of Devonshire), 
said, ‘‘ He will turn out all right; he is the most like me.” 

There was a time in Hartington’s career, perhaps the 
most troubled time, when he was smarting under the dis- 
appointment of Belphcebe’s failure at Epsom to fulfil her 
early promise, and when he was unsolaced by the lukewarm 
enthusiasm his nominal leadership of the Liberal Party 
evoked, that his affections were centred upon his dog Roy, 
a collie of that broad-browed type which, like the Whigs, 
has now been superseded and forgotten. 

Roy enjoyed the privilege accorded to his master of 
breaking every social rule; whether to Buckingham Palace 
or to the House of Commons, wherever Hartington went, 
Roy went too; and his habits, which were as leisurely as 
his master’s, accentuated more than ever that utter dis- 
regard of time which was Hartington’s most notorious 
characteristic. 

Are such details as these interesting? That is one of 
the recurrent questions that every biographer asks him- 
self. The Venetian Ambassadors of the sixteenth century 
answered the question in the affirmative, and we are 
indebted to them for the minute portraits they drew of 
Tudor statesmen and courtiers, which have brought to 
life the spacious days of Henry and Elizabeth. Lord Acton 
was of the same opinion. What is not interesting, Matthew 
Arnold said, is that which does not add to our knowledge 
of any kind; that which is vaguely conceived and loosely 
drawn: a representation which is in general indeterminate 
and faint, instead of being particular, precise and firm. 

Hartington’s influence upon the politics of our country 
may have been great or small, according to the value that 
the historian places upon individual influence over the 
march of events. That he was a considerable political 
figure is not likely to be disputed, belonging as he did 
to a class of which Lord Chaplin and Lord Lincolnshire 
remain to-day the honoured representatives. Cabinet office 
had not then been lowered in public estimation. Everyone 
interested in the history of their country can run through 
by heart the names of Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet of 1841 
or Mr. Disraeli’s of 1874; but there is perhaps not a man 
alive who could name without a mistake Mr. Asquith’s 
Cabinet of 1909. It is not that the number of its members 
has been doubled, but that they were, so many of them, 
entirely lacking in distinction. Mr. Gladstone’s dictum 
that the next most serious thing to putting a man into the 
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Cabinet was leaving a man out who had once been a mem. 
ber, implied a desire to maintain that high standard of 
Cabinet qualification which he believed to be essential to 
democratic government as he understood it. He attached 
more importance to the public virtue of the members of 
his Cabinet than to their “ unity,” of which so much hag 
recently been heard. ‘Talk of divided houses,” said 


Chatham, “‘ why there never was an instance of a united | 


Cabinet! When were the minds of twelve men ever cast 
on one and the same mould?” All that Gladstone asked 
of his colleagues was common action and mutual support, 
He made no claim to hold their conscience in his keeping 
or to control their inner thoughts—otherwise it would 
have fared ill with Hartington. 

And yet, with apparent inconsistency, intercourse 
between men on different sides in politics was much legs 
common in those days than now. Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Gladstone seldom met in private, and when they did, a 
distant bow was the only form of salutation. There have 
been times when political passions were so fiercely roused 
that “public life was exasperated by hatred and the 
character of private life soured by political aversion.” 
But forty years ago party exclusiveness, although it had 
begun to give ground, had not altogether yielded to the 
exclusiveness of fashion. At the great Whig houses, 
although a select number of Tories were to be seen, blue 


and yellow was the predominant blend of colour. At the . 


great Tory houses no one expected to meet Mr. Gladstone 
or even the Duke of Argyll. Hartington belonged to a 
small category of chartered political libertines who were 
everywhere welcome. 

At Strawberry Hill—Horace Walpole’s Gothic folly— 
Frances Lady Waldegrave kept open house every Satur- 
day and Sunday throughout the summer months. 
This remarkable woman was the daughter of Braham, an 
actor of some mark. She married four times with much 
discernment. One of her husbands, Lord Waldegrave, left 
her Chewton and Strawberry Hill, together with an ample 
fortune. All these advantages she bestowed on Chichester 
Fortescue, a good-looking politician, not devoid of Parlia- 
mentary gifts, whom she managed to convert into a Cabinet 
Minister and Peer under the title of Lord Carlingford. In 
her skilful hands Strawberry Hill became the centre of 
influence in the counsels of the Whig Party. Reputations 
were canvassed, political manceuvres planned, alliances 
formed, decisions taken, while Lady Waldegrave, rouged to 
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the eyes, her ever-dark and smooth head glistening beneath 
the chandelier, sat perched on a Gothic settee in the octagon 
room under her hospitable roof. Wits and gamblers, poets 
and peers, men on every rung of the political ladder, 
gathered round her as she held her court—and her own 
with the wittiest of them all. Strait-laced Tories kept aloof, 
but to her dinners and dances Society, led by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, flocked eagerly. In those days, 
before the discovery of London by New York, a few 
American women, among them Lady Randolph Churchill 
and Mrs. Mahlon Sands, chosen for their beauty, chastened 
by their privilege, had begun to be admitted into the 
jealously guarded inner circles of birth and fashion. The 
standard was high, but they passed it triumphantly, and 
received their degree in the Arts of Society from the hands 
of Frances Lady Waldegrave. But the ordinary Sunday 
dinner was a formidable test of nerve in young and old. 
Abraham Hayward’s point was still keen, and he used it 
mercilessly ; while Bernal Osborne whirled his mace in glee 
of battle, regardless of the victim’s age or standing. It 
was a bracing air, and everything was tolerated except 
fatuity and mauvaise honte. At Holland House, where a 
little grey lady with much gentle dignity had succeeded to 
the magnificent ‘‘ Madagascar”’ of an earlier generation, a 
wider net was spread, and when “all the world” was 
summoned to those historic gardens where Lady Sarah 
Lennox pelted Charles Fox with cherries, where Rogers’ 
epigrams and Talleyrand’s mordant wit had delighted their 
fathers, Hartington and the Whigs found himself in what 
he may have called a “‘ hotbed of Toryism.” Lady Holland 
made no pretence of political exclusiveness. If she widened 
the circle from which the habitués of Society were commonly 
drawn, if she lured into her delightful library artists, 
writers and musicians who found Mrs. Norton still beauti- 
fulin a wheel chair in the Dutch garden, and Ellen Terry 
among the roses, they were not asked to disclose the colours 
they wore at election time, or the precise epithet or tone 
they used when Disraeli or Gladstone was mentioned. 
But of all the great Whig houses in those days, Grosvenor 
House stood first, if the applied test was the desire of young 
and old to be admitted within the circle of which Constance 
Duchess of Westminster was the life and soul. A daughter 
of the second Duke of Sutherland, she married early, and 
to the deep regret of many devoted friends, died before 
she had time to finish the jolly burst of laughter with which 
she entered and gladdened the world. Anybody who was 
VOL, LXXIxX 44 
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anybody was to be seen at Grosvenor House; and nobody 
who was nobody crossed its threshold. Under the great 
Rubens’ canvasses, the Princess of Wales, in the full tide of 
her grace and beauty, opened the ball, and around her were 
the youthful generation of Hamiltons, Lumleys, Harbords, 
Duncombes, Moncrieffs—beauties unsurpassed, perhaps un. 
rivalled at any Court in English history. From these 


festivities Hartington was rarely absent, “the Duchess” - 


never. That, with one exception, he enjoyed them, it 
would be difficult to assert. This exception was one summer 
afternoon, when on the lawn outside the ballroom, among 
such a gathering of notables as even Grosvenor House had 
never before seen, Ormonde held his court—a serene dis- 
dain written all over him—but deigning to accept flowers 
from the hands of the fairest, and ending by snatching a 
carnation which someone had thrust into Hartington’s 
buttonhole. Now the many coloured lights that glimmered 
in the garden have gone out; Reynolds’ Tragic Muse is 
no longer enthroned at the end of the long room where the 
dancers danced; and Gainsborough’s Blue Boy, beneath 
whose drooping feather so many beautiful women and bril- 
liant men sat, talked and flirted, has gone overseas, 
exchanged for the successors of those fair women, who in 
very different houses, sit and talk and talk after a very 
different fashion. 

To omit mention of the family of Rothschild would be 
to leave Hartington’s social life incomplete. Whether at 
Alfred’s in Seamore Place, or at Ascot, or at Tring, Harting- 
ton was a constant guest. And at Newmarket, at Palace 
House, he submitted only too gladly to the Latin impromptus 
of Lord Rosslyn and the crusty refusals of Colonel Forester 
to allow a cigarette to be lighted before he had finished 
his last glass of Chateau Lafitte, in view of the peaceful 
rubber to follow with his hostess and her sister. On October 
mornings, when through the mist near the Cambridgeshire 
Stand, long strings of hooded horses, led perhaps by Melton 
or St. Gatien, slowly passed and repassed—Mat Dawson, 
squat on his broad cob, Fred Archer lounging long-legged on 
a weedy two-year-old, Captain Machell standing humped 
against the keen air—suddenly would come into view Lord 
Westmorland, his hat cocked over his left ear, and Harting- 
ton looking for all the world as though he were about to 
move an amendment to the Address, but in reality as con- 
tented and happy as he could possibly be, although his 
two-year-old filly, so fancied for the Criterion, had been 
beaten in her trial. Here let us leave him. It is better 
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to think of him there in his heavy riding-boots, on a spot 
he loved, than on a cold pedestal outside the War Office, 
which he hated, clothed in the robes of the Garter, which 
he certainly never wore with pleasure. 

He was the representative of political ideas that are now 
abandoned. The only note of political passion he ever 
struck was for the unity of the three kingdoms, and against 
a policy which political parties have to-day agreed to 
accept. Lismore, his place in Ireland, was nearer his heart 
than Chatsworth or Hardwick. As a man, the 8th 
Duke of Devonshire is remembered by a few as one who, 
because of inherited aptitudes as well as responsibilities, 
because of innate sense of duty to the Commonwealth, 
abandoned half the life he would have wished to lead, 
for the sake of people who have forgotten that he ever 
lived. 
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“Be not deceived: God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.”—GALATIANS vi. 7. 


OveER twenty-six counties of Ireland, populated by the tribal; 


Irish, law and order have ceased. The British flag has been 
lowered ; the forces of the British Crown have been with- 
drawn, except for a brigade which has thoughtfully been 
placed in a dangerous position in Dublin by our British 
Ministers. The Royal Irish Constabulary have been 
disbanded and thrown to their enemies with a callous 
indifference which has never been surpassed in the history 
of any administration, however base and cowardly, and scores 
of them have been murdered without an inquiry or anything 
more than a perfunctory expression of regret from the 
Government which they so faithfully served, and without 
the customary message of sympathy to their families, 


Collins, that ‘ honourable ” man, has confessed that Ireland | 


is approaching bankruptcy. Others of his colleagues predict 
an early famine. Cardinal Logue, who did nothing to stop 
the campaign of crime in its early days, now utters threnodies, 
and tells the tribal Irish that “‘ there seems to be a curse 
falling upon our people.” Justice has ceased ; government 
itself has ceased; a country, one of the richest in the world, 
with one of the most favoured geographical positions, is lapsing 
into Russian anarchy and misery. Brigandage is more rife 
than in the Two Sicilies under their worst rulers. Life 
is unsafer than in any country of the west. ‘‘ Gunmen” 
rule, and their will serves instead of law. Freedom of the 
Press is extinct. Except the correspondent of the Morning 
Post there is no British journalist in tribal Irish territory 
who dares to tell the truth. The Irish Press is under the 
heel of armed assassins. The Freeman’s Journal, for some 
slight velleities of independence and a declaration in favour 
of the Treaty, had its machinery smashed, a not unjust 
reward, I may say in passing, for a newspaper which for 
decades had stimulated sedition and separation. Freedom 
of elections does not exist. A parody of an election has just 
been held, in which independent Sinn Fein candidates, 
distasteful to the prevalent junta of Collins and De Valera, 
have been shot through the body, required to withdraw at 
the pistol muzzle or subjected to gross personal indignity. 
ultivation of the land is ceasing in many counties. 
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Men will not sow where they are not certain of enjoying the 
proceeds of their energy. Farms are being seized by “ gun- 
men’ or raided and plundered by them. The loyal popula- 
tion of Southern Ireland, after being disarmed by the British 
Government, is being terrorized, kidnapped, murdered or 
expelled. British officers and soldiers have also been kid- 
napped and murdered without that Government lifting a 
finger in their cause. Piracy on the high seas has been 
committed by tribal Irish organizations, in the seizure of 
the British War Office steamer Upnor, with ammunition 
and arms, which, quite characteristically, was left without 
proper escort. Every conceivable humiliation has been 
heaped, apparently of set purpose, on the King’s forces 
in Ireland by our rulers, and by a certain Mr. A. W. Cope, 
the Assistant Under-Secretary in Dublin, who is also a 
(.B. and a C.B.E., and whose proceedings demand close 
investigation. Such are the first consequences of the 
destruction of the Union and the creation of what is un- 
truthfully called the “‘ Irish Free State,” by the supineness 
and unfaithfulness of the British Government. As it 
contemplates its work, it must be proud. Perhaps now it 
is beginning to understand the force of Lord Carson’s 
warning: ‘‘If you tell your Empire in India, in Egypt, 
and all over the world that you have not got the men, the 
money, the pluck, the inclination, and the backing to restore 
law and order in a country within twenty miles of your 
own shore, you may well begin to abandon the attempt 
to make British rule prevail through the Empire at all.” 
acm in Ireland means scuttle and surrender every- 
where. 

This terrible situation has been created by the treachery 
of the Conservative leaders, and by Mr. Lloyd George’s political 
quackery. When Mr. Balfour’s Government fell in 1905, 
it left Ireland contented and prosperous as the result of some 
ten years of wise and firm control. In 1906, Lord Bryce, 
a Liberal and Home Ruler, admitted that ‘Ireland has 
not been so peaceful and free from crime for two hundred 
years.” A decade of administration by Mr. Birrell changed 
all that. Sinn Fein, a seditious organization which had 
as one of its mottoes, “burn everything from England 
except the coal,” and which openly proposed to establish 
an Irish republic, was permitted by his indolence and 
feebleness to arm and spread like a rank weed through 
tribal Ireland. When the war came with Germany—largely 
because the German Government imagined that England 
would be paralysed by Irish conspirators—Southern Ireland 
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remained aloof, despite the gallant lead given by a very 
few Nationalists, such as the two Redmonds and Mr. Gwynn, 
Sinn Fein imported rifles and explosives, maintained relations 
with Germany, and took every possible step to hamper the 
Allies in their desperate struggle for liberty. While the 
North of Ireland responded gloriously to the appeal for men, 
most of the Southern Ireland * formations had to be filled 
up with English recruits, and Yorkshiremen, much against 
their will, were drafted wholesale into so-called Irish 
battalions. 

In April, 1916, in intimate co-operation with the German 
Government came the landing of Casement, and the out- 
break of an armed rebellion, in which Sinn Feiners mercilessly 
slaughtered British wounded, and murdered unarmed men 
of the Veteran Corps in the streets of Dublin. Had the 
rebellion succeeded, Germany would have gained priceless 
bases for her U-boat operations against British communica- 
tions, and the defeat of the Allies would have been the 
certain result. It was put down with speed and with ease, 
owing to the contemptible feebleness of the Sinn Fein “army,” 
though the British force in Dublin did not exceed 5,000 men ; 
and a few of the chief criminals were summarily executed. 
A large number of the leading conspirators were arrested, 
and a check was given to the whole Sinn Fein movement. 
But the work of the ‘soldiers in the field was at once undone 
by civilian Ministers. Mr. Asquith a few weeks later, 
proceeded to release many of the rebels who were interned, 
In December, 1916, Mr. Lloyd George became Prime Minister, 
and Michael Collins, a Post Office sorter, who had fled from 
London to escape conscription, and had been one of the 
principals in the rebellion, was liberated from Frongoch, 
where he was interned, and he at once proceeded to organize 
sedition in Ireland. At short intervals other Sinn Fein 
criminals were turned loose. The effect was felt immediately. 
British Intelligence reports stated that in County Clare 
there was quiet up to June, 1917, but in June “there was 
great unrest due to the flooding of the country with Sinn 


* The military and political incapacity of the Southern Irish is very remarkable, 
and is borne out by the American figures as to the intelligence of Irish-born 
recruits raised for the American Army during the war. Whereas the English- 
born recruits stood at the head of all, above even the Scotch, the Irish came very 
low indeed. In the United States the Southern Irish supply most of the gunmen 
and the political harpies that prey on the great cities such as New York and 
Boston. There they are a mischievous and a parasitic element. In the British 
Dominions their tendencies are much the same. It is therefore probable that. 
the collapse of Irish industry, and the fall of Irish credit and prosperity, following 
the expulsion of the British elements from Southern Ireland, will be irreparable. 
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Fein released rebel prisoners, and canvassers for De Valera.” 
The same results were reported about the same time in Cork, 
Galway, Kerry and elsewhere. By the close of 1917, the 
Intelligence Department of the Admiralty, under its very 
capable head, Sir Reginald Hall, was compelled to regard 
the southern and western coast of Ireland as enemy country. 
Attacks were made on British soldiers, while the coast 
patrol, so necessary for protection against the murderous 
German submarines, could not do its work. But to all 
warnings and remonstrances, whether from the military 
or naval authorities, Mr. Lloyd George turned a deaf ear. 
Throughout this period, Ireland was exempted from 
conscription, from the rigorous food control and rationing, 
and from the various war measures enforced in England 
and Scotland. 


This race could choose 
All sacrifice and service to refuse ; 
And, while the rest of Europe starved and bled, 
Sulked in its tents, well-shielded and well-fed ; 
Heard freedom shriek, but only struck one blow— 
And struck it on behalf of freedom’s foe. 


The only charitable explanation of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
conduct is that he imagined he could combat sedition by 
ignoring it, and so took no steps to deal with the poisonous 
growth of Sinn Fein. But in view of his action elsewhere, 
of his behaviour to the Bolsheviks and of his mischievous 
surrenders to disloyalty in India and Egypt, it is certainly 
permissible to regard him as a politician animated with a 
bitter hostility to the British Empire, which has always been 
an object of special dislike to the British Radical. Whether 
malignancy or sheer indolence was at the root of his policy, 
the results were equally disastrous. Year after year outrages 
multiplied while he twiddled his thumbs. These are official 
figures showing how Sinn Fein, aided by official lethargy, 
developed its campaign of terrorism : 


1920 
1917 1918 1919 (Jan.-June.) 
Political murders se a ll 10 26 199 
Attacks on trains ae oa 4 7 13 45 


At the same time, other outrages multiplied. From 
January 1, 1919 to June 30, 1920, no fewer than 33 court 
houses and 366 R.I.C. barracks were destroyed, and 19 
coastguard stations and lighthouses were raided for 
explosives. Most of the murders of police were committed 
with a brutality and savagery which added to their horror. 
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Often the murderers were known, but it was impossible 
to secure their conviction. No one ventured to give evidence 
against them, and no jury dared to return a verdict of guilty 
in their case, as the certain and immediate result would have 
been the murder of the jurymen. When prisoners were 
tried by court martial, witnesses were too terrified to come 
forward. 

Such was the state of affairs before the policy of reprisals 
began and before the “ Black and Tans,” or the Special 
Constabulary, were formed to deal with the criminals, 
The R.I.C. week after week saw friends and comrades cruelly 
done to death. They were shot with expanding bullets, 
tortured, mutilated, for the Southern Irish have a diabolical 
vein of inhumanity. Before a single “ Black and Tan” 
arrived in Ireland the Sinn Feiners had murdered over 
100 officials, soldiers and loyalists, assaulted and cut off 
the hair of a large number of Irish women and girls, burned 
at least 50 houses of relatives or wives of the Irish 
Constabulary, and established a reign of terror. By the 
laws of war and the accepted practice of civilized nations, 
when bands of armed conspirators murder by stealth, use 
forbidden weapons, and destroy telegraphs or attack rail- 
ways, “a belligerent is justified in requiring the aid of the 
civilian population to prevent the recurrence of hostile acts, 
and in serious and urgent cases in resorting to reprisals.” 
The British Manual of Military Law from which this quotation 
is taken, goes on to state that the ‘“‘ mere fact that reprisals 
may be expected, if violations of the laws of war are com- 


mitted, acts as a deterrent ; they are not a means of punish- - 


ment or of arbitrary vengeance, but of coercion.” Thus, 
in the United States during the war when communist 
sabotage became serious at German instigation, in a western 
State a communist was publicly hanged by the populace, 
though it was not proved that he had had any direct share 
in the crimes. The sabotage stopped at once. Again, in 
Italy in 1920-1 when the Bolshevik menace became dangerous 
and murders of civilians and officials common, the Fascisti 
organization took action by shooting some communist— 
selected at random—whenever an innocent person was 
murdered. The result was that the Bolsheviks very quickly 
abandoned their cruel and cowardly attacks. The Fascisti 
achieved complete success and saved Italy from all the 
horrors of a red revolution. The sacrifice of life by them 
was small, and may be contrasted with the 1,783,000 
executions which the Bolsheviks of Russia cynically 
admit. 
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The definite official adoption by the British Government 
of a policy of reprisals, on military lines and controlled 
by military law, as the answer to grave crimes and hideous 
outrages would have quickly stopped the Sinn Fein campaign. 
But the Government had neither the courage nor the energy 
required for such a course. It tolerated reprisals at the 
outset while shirking the responsibility for them, and when 
it was pressed in the House of Commons, forbade them 
altogether, to the immense joy of the traitors in Ireland. 
The King’s loyal servants were daily and hourly exposed 
to assassination, while the Sinn Feiner knew that unless he 
was detected in the very act of murder in the presence of 
numerous British witnesses, he was safe from anything more 
serious than a few weeks or months of detention. But, 
even with this extraordinary handicap on the Irish forces, 
by the close 1920 Sinn Fein was in a difficult position. The 
total strength of the Royal Irish Constabulary had risen 
to 11,800, and, according to a Sinn Fein document seized, 
there was such “a lot of terror creeping into the Republican 
ranks ’’ that the game seemed up. Collins and his associates 
were “ontherun.” Mr. Lloyd George and his fellow 
Ministers loudly proclaimed their fixed determination to 
crush murder at whatever cost. Thus he said at Carnarvon 
on October 9, 1920: 


Undoubtedly, you must restore order (in Ireland) by methods very stern. 
You cannot permit the country to be debased into a condition of complete 
anarchy. A small body of assassins, a real murder gang, dominate the country 
and terrorize it, and make it impossible for reasonable men to come together 


‘ to consider the best way of governing their country. They are intimidating not 


Unionists, not Protestants, but men of their own faith who would be only too 
anxious to discuss the quickest and best method of restoring order and good 
government in their country, if they were left alone. Therefore it is essential 
in the interest of Ireland that that gang should be broken up. 


Unfortunately, as I have shown in a previous article 
in the National Review, when Mr. Lloyd George uses brave 
words of this kind he is generally at work in the background, 
selling the pass. And in this case he was busy, fettering 
the King’s forces and stealthily negotiating or attempting 
to negotiate behind the backs of the fighting men with the 
rebels and murderers. What deepens the shame of the 
situation is that he had as his accomplices the leaders of 
the Conservative party—the so-called Unionists. 

The police and the military were hampered at every 
turn by the treachery of certain Government officials. 
The Government departments in Ireland contained hundreds 
of Sinn Feiners; the Post Office was packed with them; 
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and even in London there were serious “leakages.” No 
effort was made to purge the departments of these dangerous 
traitors, who took the King’s money and gave information 
to the King’s enemies. Eamon De Valera—an alien born 
in New York, son of a Spaniard and an Irish mother—who 
had escaped from prison in Lincoln in circumstances which 
illustrated the imbecile feebleness and carelessness of the 


British authorities, was allowed to return to Dublin, and | 


active measures for his arrest were discouraged. The 
campaign of crime spread to England and Scotland, and still 
the British Government remained inert and refused to take 
effective steps against the nation’s enemies. To put the 
facts bluntly, it was afraid to do so. Lincoln in a similar 
crisis in the United States in the civil war, bravely faced 
assassination. British Ministers simply ‘‘funked.” Irish 
gunmen were despatched to England to burn and terrorize, 
while the Government looked on. Farms and warehouses 
were set on fire; the dead body of a man who had been 
shot by Sinn Feiners was found on a golf course in Middlesex 
on April 3, 1921. Persons connected with the Royal Irish 
Constabulary in England were savagely attacked. <A gang 
of criminals, more cruel and more dangerous than the 
Irish Invincibles—who murdered Mr. Burke and Lord 
Frederick Cavendish in Phoenix Park—were allowed to 
continue their operations without any effort being made to 
strengthen the law against them. Those of them that 
were arrested and convicted were afterwards released after 
a short period of imprisonment. The effect of their activity 
on Ministers’ nerves was remarkable. One Minister, learning 
that gunmen were known to be looking for him, at once 
hurried off, announced that he was indisposed, remained in 
hiding, and was not again seen at his office until the “* Truce.” 
There was a scare at Chequers when certain quite harmless 
Irishmen were seen near that residence of the Prime Minister ; 
and there were other panics of which the less said, the 
better. While these deeds were proceeding, Lord Derby 
under an assumed name went to Dublin, with the knowledge 
of Mr. Lloyd George, to open negotiations with De Valera 
and Collins. Yet no less a person than Sir Hamar Greenwood, 
the Irish Secretary, had said of Collins and his staff, that 
“that is the centre of the murder gang,” and had also said 
that ‘‘ Sinn Fein hails every evidence of good will as a sign 
of weakness.” Sir Hamar had described the Sinn Fein 
organization as intended ‘‘ to smash up the British Empire.” 
With this organization, and with the murderers at its head, 
Mr. Lloyd George and the Conservative leaders were now 
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parleying, while British soldiers and Irish Constabulary 
were every day being ambushed, assassinated, wounded or 
hot at. 

' In the midst of these shady pourparlers, the Government 
still continued in public to protest its fixed determination 
not to negotiate with murder, but to put down the murderers. 
In the House of Lords, Lord Birkenhead, answering the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who had lifted up his voice in 
favour of Sinn Fein, said, for instance : 


I do not believe that there is one right reverend prelate who would be bold 
enough to offer the view that without the assertion of foree—force in its most 
extreme and vigorous assertion—you can cure the mischief by which we are 
assailed in Ireland to-day. 


And on June 9, 1921, he said: 


The Government would exercise any degree of coercion in their power in 
order to destroy such a dastardly policy and those who carried it out. If it were 
necessary to send 20,000 more men to hunt the murder gang to their holes, 
the Government were prepared to send them. 


Sir Hamar Greenwood loudly proclaimed that the 
Government had ‘“ murder on the run” and would shortly 
have the murderers rounded up. And, in actual fact, 
despite all the feebleness of Ministers, despite all the treachery 
of officials, despite the stealthy intrigues which discouraged 
the loyal forces of the Crown and encouraged the traitors, 
the Sinn Feiners were in a very desperate pass in June, 
1921, when the Government suddenly put up the white 
flag and abjectly surrendered. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s method of doing this was to drag 
the King into the business. When his Majesty visited Belfast 
to open the Parliament of Northern Ireland—a Parliament 
that had been forced upon Ulster against her will as the 
sole means of escape from further treachery on the part of 
British Ministers—he made his well-known appeal to Southern 
Ireland, presumably written by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Lloyd George, to forgive and forget, and join in making a 
new era of “‘ peace, contentment and good will.” A few 
days later a formal meeting of the Parliament of Southern 
Ireland took place at which only 4 members out of 128 
attended and took the oath of allegiance. The other 124, 
chosen by intimidation (as in Sir Hamar Greenwoed’s words, 
“anyone who did not vote Sinn Fein was terrorized from 
voting at all’) refused to appear, and constituted themselves 
the illegal assembly known by the unpronounceable name 
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of Dail Eireann. This was not a promising sequel. But 
on June 24, true to his Conference-habit, and miserably 
abandoning all his previously announced resolves on no 
account to treat with murderers, Mr. Lloyd George invited 
De Valera to a Conference in London, “to explore to the 
utmost the possibility of a settlement.” 

Yet the King’s speech at Belfast had produced no “‘atmo- 
sphere of peace.” In the eighteen days which followed it, 
forty-eight soldiers and police were murdered and eighty- 
four were wounded. General Smuts was sent to Ireland, 
“‘ with the full assent of the King and the Cabinet,” to plead 
with De Valera and entreat him graciously to take part in 
“exploring avenues”; and on July 11, 1921, a “ truce” 
of the most extraordinary and haphazard character was 
patched up, the name of the same Mr. Cope, who has already 
been mentioned, appearing as one of the British signatories, 
There was no clear statement as to how it should be 
terminated, nor were penalties provided if its conditions were 
not observed; and the terms as published by Sinn Fein 
and the British Government differed. The British version 
forbade all attacks on Crown forces and civilians, prohibited 
the use of arms, and provided for the cessation of 
military manceuvres. The Sinn Fein version only promised 
abstinence from provocative display of forces and from 
interference with Government or private property. But 
as the terms were impudently disregarded by Sinn Fein 
they are of small importance. 

On July 20, Mr. Lloyd George made to De Valera “‘pro- 
posals for an Irish settlement,” offering Sinn Fein that 
Ireland should “‘ assume forthwith the status of a Dominion,” 
and should have complete financial autonomy and the right 
to maintain her own military forces. Seven conditions were 
laid down as vital: the British Navy was alone to control the 
seas round Ireland and Great Britain and to have essential 
privileges in the Irish harbours; the Irish Territorial force 
was to be limited in numbers conforming to the forces of 
Great Britain ; the British Air Force was to have “‘ facilities ” 
in Ireland; voluntary recruiting for the British forces 
was to be permitted in Ireland; no protective duties were 
to be imposed on either side; Ireland was to assume 
responsibility for a share of the Imperial debt; and there 
was to be ‘full recognition of the existing powers and 
privileges ’” of the Government of Northern Ireland. These 
terms went far beyond anything of which any person in 
Great Britain had dreamed. They permitted Ireland to 
maintain large military forces. Their danger had been 
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pointed out by Mr. Lloyd George himself in earlier speeches. 
Thus he had said : 


Do not take these risks [of Ireland having an army and an air force]. This 
is a great country. It has done more for human freedom than any other 
country. Do not risk its destinies and its future through any folly or through 
any fear of any gang in Ireland 


And, again, on October 9, 1920, at Carnarvon: 


The Irish temperament is too uncertain a factor for us to risk the whole life 
of Britain upon the chance that they will always act rationally and never lose 
their temper at the wrong moment. 


And yet again, on June 15, 1921, only a few days before 
his surrender : 


There can be no doubt in the mind of any reasonable man that if Ireland 
were given complete independence, with its own army and control of its own ports 
and powers to enter into treaties with foreign countries, whether they were 
friendly or hostile to us, that would place Britain in a position of such peril that 
Ishould hesitate to think what might befall in the event of a repetition of either 
the great struggle with Napoleon or the struggle with Germany. 


All these powers, all these privileges he now proceeded 
to offer under only the flimsiest make-believes of safeguards, 
with the complicity of the Conservative leaders, who had a 
positive majority in the House of Commons and were 
pledged to defend and maintain the Union. History does 
not record such another act of political treachery. 

Worse was to follow. One surrender to assassins brings 
inevitably further surrenders. The murder gang knew that 
they were dealing with cowards, and determined to press 
them to the utmost. As a preliminary they forced the 
British Government to release a Sinn Fein member of Dail 
Eireann who had been convicted of the murder of a district 
inspector of the R.I.C.—a miserable act of political 
poltroonery and a criminal betrayal of justice. Yet all 
the cringing to De Valera and his gang produced nothing. 
He scorned ‘‘ eyewash,” replied demanding “ amicable 
but absolute separation,’ and peremptorily rejected even 
that Dominion status which British politicians down to 
this date had pronounced too dangerous for England to be 
even considered. 

On August 19, Mr. Lloyd George declared that the Govern- 
ment had gone to the very limits of possible concessions ; 
that the outline of the terms could not be altered nor the 
basis changed, though he would be ready to discuss them in 
detail. There followed some weeks of humble grovelling 
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before the Sinn Feiners, to induce them to pretend to accept 
the offered terms, with many winks and nods to them to 
assure that they would be allowed to do what they liked, 
after a Treaty had once been signed. This period was 
variegated by the Gairloch panic. Mr. Lloyd George was 
taking his holiday at that place when a strange ship put in 
to the coast, and a wild report suddenly spread that she was 
a Sinn Fein pirate, come to carry off the Premier. What 
might have happened no one can say, but the panic was 
allayed by the unconscionable Lord Birkenhead walking 
ashore from her. He had come to help in the great betrayal 
of the cause on which he had raised himself to place and 
power. The Prime Minister abandoned a demand he had 
made that Sinn Fein should definitely recant its contention 
that Ireland was an independent Republic. In the meantime, 
Sinn Fein outrages were proceeding on an _ ever-growing 
scale in Ulster; the red flag was flying over Cork Harbour 
offices; police in Ireland were being shot at: and the 
drilling and arming of Sinn Fein continued with increasing 
energy. 

When the conference met as the result of all these British 
surrenders, the Sinn Feiners maintained their claim to 
complete independence and appeared in London as 
representing an Irish Republic and as treating on equal 
terms with the British Government. They were, as Mr. 
Lloyd George had himself said on March 31, 1920, “ putting 
forward the same claim in exactly the same language as 
Mr. Jefferson Davis ”’ (leader of the Confederate secessionists 
in the American Civil War), so that the Prime Minister 
was under no delusions as to the danger. Stealthily and 
behind the backs of the nation he and his colleagues of the 
Unionist party had surrendered point by point their “ vital” 
conditions. They gave Ireland the right to have an army 
limited only by the vague paper restriction, that its establish- 
ment “shall not exceed in size such proportion of the 
military establishments maintained in Great Britain as that 
which the population of Ireland bears to the population of 
Great Britain ’’—a restriction which means nothing at all 
and is meant to mean nothing. Yet Mr. Lloyd George said 
on November 11, 1920: 


I warn Labour members . . . that if you were to give an army of that kind 
in Ireland, which under full powers of Dominion Home Rule would be given 
it, conscription for this country would be inevitable. 


He gave Southern Ireland the right to maintain an air 
force, which will have our large towns in England and 
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Scotland at its mercy. He gave Southern Ireland the right 
to maintain a navy and to control the Irish ports, subject 
only to the use of certain of them by the British fleet, though 
he had said : 


As for the navy, there are smaller countries than Ireland that have got 
navies, and you do not want an expensive navy to be formidable to this country. 
Submarine bases, submarines and small craft would be dangerous It is tempting 
Ireland.* 


And again : 


What a menace the creeks of Ireland could be to the security of the Empire ; 
how they (the Irish) plotted to use them, how they did use them, and how they 
would have used them much more fatally to the detriment of this country if 
we had not had a complete grip on them! That grip we mean to maintain. 


It is vital to Britain. . . . It is not well that a small nation like Ireland 
should be tempted, lured by the enemies of Britain into a course which would 
be disastrous to herself. . . . We cannot consent to anything which will enable 


Ireland to organize an army and a navy of her own.f 


He gave Sinn Fein the right to impose protective tariffs 
and thus to wreck British export trade to Ireland which is 
over £150,000,000 a year, though he had said on March 31, 
1920: 


There are certain powers which might be conferred on Ireland when she settles 
down and accepts union and works union, but which if given to her in her 
present mood would be used only for the hurt of the United Kingdom and her 
own hurt. It would be placing dangerous weapons in the hands of an infuriated 
people. Take customs. Handed over now they would be used inevitably for 
the purpose of making war on Great Britain. 


He gave Sinn Fein power to enter into treaties with foreign 
countries which he had justly declared to be fatal to British 
security, with full knowledge that Sinn Fein had already 
opened negotiations with Russia and the Kemalists. He 
whittled down the oath of allegiance to the King till it 
became worthless and meaningless. The financial provisions 
of the Treaty are unintelligible, but the net effect is that 
enormous fresh burdens will be laid on the British tax- 
payer; and it is suspected that further secret promises 
of payments from the British purse were made by the 
scuttlers to Collins and his associates. The whole “‘ Treaty ” 
of December 6, 1921, was vitiated by the diplomatic ignorance 
and business incapacity of Mr. Lloyd George. It is vague, 
capable of various interpretations, and obviously so designed 
as to make the position of Ulster almost impossible. It 


* Nov. 11, 1920. Tt Nov. 11, 1920. 
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contained no time limit of any sort, another proof of Mr, 
Lansing’s judgment that “‘Mr. Lloyd George is no 
negotiator.” 

This document, which even in the United States hag 
been condemned as naked separatism and destructive of 
the unity of the United Kingdom, and which Mr. Hearst’s 
newspapers describe as “wrung from British cowardice,” 
must have been announced by Mr. Lloyd George in terms 
of hyperbole to the King, who was induced by such misleading 
information to dispatch this telegram of congratulation 
to the men who had signed away the safety of our country: 


I am overjoyed to hear the splendid news which you have just sent me, 
I congratulate you with all my heart on the successful termination of the difficult 
and protracted negotiations which is due to the patient and conciliatory spirit 
which you have shown. 


An effort was made by the politicians to persuade the 
public to demonstrate and burn bonfires, but the British 
public knows Ireland better than its timid Cuthberts of the 
Front Bench, and it also remembers what came of a similar 
surrender after Majuba in another quarter. It realized 
that the terms of the treaty had not been settled on their 
merits but that, in Lord Carson’s grim words to Ministers, 
“they were passed with a revolver pointed at your head 
and you know it” Nor was there any justification for 
rejoicing. De Valera instantly repudiated the oath of 
allegiance and declared for a republic, and even Collins, 
whom the Government had accepted as Sinn Fein plenipoten- 
tiary and lauded as an “honourable”? man, despite all his 
murders, announced that he meant to work for the 
complete independence of Ireland. 

The goods for which Mr. Lloyd George and the Unionist 
leaders had paid by this dismal series of surrenders, were 
not delivered. All Sinn Fein criminals, even those who had 
burned and attempted to murder in England, were set 


free, and returned to the gunman business. Sinn Fein | 


at once laid claim to two of the six counties of Ulster and 
to the city of Londonderry as well. Outrages continued; 
between December 6 and February 20, 13 of the King’s 
forces were killed and 36 wounded. Collins maintained a 
“kind of war’ on De Valera, and the republican force which 
was used to extract—-with the aid of the accommodating 
Mr. Cope—Crossley tenders, machine guns, rifles, ammunition 
and even, it is said, tanks, from the British Government. 
That he was sincere was doubted from the first by those who 
knew him and his associates, and the present writer predicted 
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two months ago in the National Review the inevitable result, 
a “frame-up” with De Valera, which duly came in the 
“ pact” between these worthies, on May 21. In this “ pact ” 
they agreed to fix a joint panel for the elections, or in other 
words, to rig them. In explaining the “pact” to Ard 
Fheis, the Sinn Fein caucus, both De Valera and Collins 
used threatening language. De Valera declared that “‘ the 
condition in the South had prevented us from concentrating 
our attention on the position in the north-east corner,” 
which pointed plainly to the resolve to attack Ulster in 
force. And in actual fact at that moment, as Mr. Churchill 
had to admit, ‘“‘ there were two divisions of the so-called 
Irish republican army in Fermanagh and Tyrone,” the two 
counties of Northern Ireland which Mr. Lloyd George is 
said to have promised Sinn Fein at the Conference and the 
surrender of which Collins peremptorily demanded. Collins, 
after announcing on May 3rd, that “the Treaty was only 
a step to a republic ”’ said on May 23rd: 

If that condition of affairs (the ‘‘ pact ”) imperilled the Treaty, they had to 
face the situation in this manner: They had made an agreement which they 
thought would bring stable conditions, and if those stable conditions were 
more valuable than any other conditions, they must face what those stable 
conditions would enable them to face. 


The words are clumsy and incoherent, for the intellect 
of Sinn Fein is not of an exalted type, but the malice is 
plain. Collins sold the British Government, and sold the 
Unionist leaders to De Valera. He entered into a combination 
with a man, who openly professed himself a republican and 
was engaged in war on Ulster, to prevent any free expression 
of opinion at the Irish election on the Treaty. Its paper 
clauses remained to dupe the British Government, which 
only asked for “‘ eye-wash ”’ with which to keep the House 
of Commons quiet. British Ministers at first angrily 
reproached Collins for “‘ so poor and meek a spirit’ in thus 
surrendering to De Valera and the gunmen, asserting piteously 
that the opponents of the Treaty were only 2 per cent. 
of the Irish population, and forgetting that they themselves 
had set Collins the example by capitulating to his murder 
gang. They talked of “sordid bandits and _ ruffians,” 
which very adequately describes the governing authorities 
of Sinn Fein. But then they quickly determined on fresh 
surrenders. The word went out that Collins had been 
obliged to come to terms with De Valera, “to prevent 
anarchy and restore order.” Unfortunately the returns 
of outrages conclusively disproved the value of this excuse. 
In the week following the “ pact,” two British soldiers were 
VOL. LXXIX 45 
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brutally murdered; two ex-members of the R.I.C. were 
killed in their homes; all the ex-R.1.C. men in Tullamore 
were ordered to leave ; a British ex-officer was expelled from 
his house in Galway; many houses of Protestants were 
attacked; Annagh House was burnt down; the Athenry 
mails were robbed ; Protestants were expelled from various 
places under threat of death; railways were cut; farmers’ 
houses were robbed, and two banks were raided. So far 
from the operations against Ulster being suspended, they 
were intensified, though republican troops could no longer 
be disowned by Collins. Pettigo and Belleek, two Ulster 
towns, were occupied by tribal Irish troops (who were 
some weeks later ejected by British forces, from which they 
ran like rabbits). Tribal Irish intercepted trains running 
into Londonderry, which under the insane arrangement 
of the frontier achieved by Mr. Lloyd George’s negotiations, 
cannot be approached without passing through Irish territory 
by the Great Northern railway. Irish gunmen seized 
explosives in Lancashire for a new campaign against life 
and property in this country. 

Mr. Lloyd George and the Unionist leaders swallowed 
the “‘ pact’; they swallowed the explanation—or pretended 
to do so; and they have since swallowed a further series of 
Irish demands in the new Free State Constitution. But what 
are we to expect from them, when Mr. Churchill explains 
their attitude as one of ‘“credulous good faith?”* 
Credulity, it may be said, does not excuse a defaulting trustee 
from punishment. It is a vice not a virtue, and it was the 
particular vice which led directly up to the terrible war with 
Germany, because Mr. Lloyd George and his friends accepted 
or professed to accept any assurance with which German 
diplomacy put them off, and refused to arm and prepare. 
As for “ good faith,” that is not a word which Ministers 
can honestly employ. Throughout these negotiations they 
have betrayed immense national interests committed to 
their charge, misled their country, concealed from it vital 
facts, and yielded its security to the threats of blackmailers. 
There is no “ good faith’? in such a process, but rather 
abject poltroonery. Messrs Chamberlain, Lloyd George 
and Churchill have vaunted their ‘“ generosity” to Sinn 
Fein. It is not the business of faithful trustees to 
be “‘ generous”’ with the assets of their cestui que trust. 

The Free State Constitution, as drafted by the Sinn Feiners, 
is described by one of the most enthusiastic friends of Sinn 
Fein in this country as an “impish” production. 

* In the House of Commons, May 31 1922. 
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To induce the British Government to allow its nose to 
be pulled once more, Collins sent Griffith, a Welshman who 
masquerades as Irish, to act as his ambassador. Griffith’s 
mission was to provide plenty of “‘ eyewash,” as Mr. Lloyd 
George’s eagerness to “‘explore avenues” and “find for- 
mulas ” for surrender was notorious; but if that failed there 
was always the pistol in the background. Griffith is under- 
stood, according to the Coalition Press, “to have given 
every assurance.” But from more veracious sources it 
is known that the tribal Irish objected to the Privy Council 
as the final court of appeal, and to other conditions of 
nominal union with the British Empire. 

The Government has now no illusions. It knows, 
whatever false tale it tells in the House of Commons, that 
the Treaty is a fraud; that no party in tribal Ireland 
intends to keep it; that an honest election to ratify it 
is out of the question; that, in Mr. Garvin’s words, it “ has 
proved a recipe for chaos and ruin”; that Sinn Fein will 
continue to attack the North and to promote murder and 
incendiarism in Belfast and in this country; and that the 
new Irish administration is totally incapable of administering. 
A de facto republic of anarchists exists in Ireland, and the 
British Government is drifting rapidly towards its definite 
recognition. Its protests that it will never permit an in- 
dependent Irish republic will not convince those who have 
read the earlier assurances, which I have quoted in this 
article, that it would never negotiate with the murder gang. 
We know their value now. 

For this state of affairs, more even than Mr. Lloyd George, 
the Conservative leaders are responsible. They knew what 
Mr. Lloyd George was; they had the power to control and 
bridle him but they had not the courage or the honesty to 
exert that power. They sold their followers more shamefully 
than Peel sold the Conservative party in 1846—an act 
which lowered for generations the standards of British 
public morality. It was their plain duty in view of the 
past, of their pledges, of their attitude up to June 20, 1921, 
to stand aside sooner than have any part in the surrender 
to Sinn Fein. Even if they believed in their hearts that 
such a surrender was necessary, they were not the men to 
make it without covering their party and their own reputa- 
tions with ignominy. As times change and new occasions 
arise, an iron consistency may be impossible, but the leader 
who in June 1921 says one thing and in July 1921, without 
any modifying circumstance, says the precise opposite 
to save his skin and remain in office, must be branded as 
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an unprincipled turncoat. All the skill in leadership js 
in the Unionist Ministers who have betrayed their followers 
—in the Chamberlains, Birkenheads and Hornes; all the 
principle and faith in the little band of “ Die-Hards,” 
The turncoats have the party purse and are not likely to let 
it pass out of their grasp; but they have no right to use 
it for what is virtually the destruction of the party. 

There can be no remedy for such surrenders and betrayals, 
with their abiding menace to the safety of our country, 
but in the extrication of the Conservative party from the 
Coalition, the re-assertion of its independence, and the 
choice of new leaders whom it can trust. It might fare 
worse than in choosing Sir Henry Wilson, who is a soldier, 
an orator, a man, and a diplomatist. But it must have a 
chief whose hands are not fatally stained with this Sinn 
Fein pitch in which Mr. Chamberlain and the nominal 
leaders have dabbled. Nothing is more extraordinary than 
the attitude of the Carlton Club, which has among its chief 
aims the maintenance of Conservative principles, one of 
which, as stated by Disraeli in his own words, is : 


To uphold the Empire of England. If you look to the history of this country 
since the advent of Liberalism, forty years ago, you will find that there has been 
no effort so continuous, so subtle, supported with so much energy, and carried 
on with so much ability and acumen, as the attempt of Liberalism to effect the 
disintegration of the Empire of England. 


The Carlton Club has taken no action against the turn- 
coats. It has not told them that they have ceased to be 
Conservatives and that they had better go elsewhere. The 
Primrose League, which should be a citadel of democratic 
Conservatism, has played as abject a part. It has been 
content to be doped and duped. This attitude of the official 
Conservative organizations to the treachery of the Conserva- 
tive leaders threatens to bring the extinction of the 
Conservative party. Conservatives will not vote at the 
coming general election for men who have sold them: they 
will either abstain or vote for Labour. They will not endorse 
a policy which has begun the disruption of the United 
Kingdom and brought catastrophe in Ireland. Yet there is 
a strong resurgence of Conservative feeling in Great Britain. 
The voting in London for the L.C.C. and Guardians’ elections, 
and the voting in the municipal elections throughout 
the country, make this clear. Liberalism, Radicalism, 
Separatism and the pusillanimous policy of the Conservative 
renegades have been decisively tried. The failure is so 
stupendous that the British people feel they must change 
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the system which has produced it and punish the politicians 
responsible for it, if Great Britain is not to go under. In 
other days, a Strafford was indicted and beheaded for 
conspiring with the Irish; and Mr. Lloyd George has 
conspired with Sinn Fein against the British Empire, as 
the words from his own speeches show. With open eyes 
he has given it powers which he himself has warned his 
countrymen must prove fatal to British security. He will 
next ask for a mandate against revolutionary Communism 
in this country (which works hand in hand with Sinn Fein), 
at the coming election, and if by any failure of public 
perspicacity, he were to get a majority, he will sell the pass 
once more to the Communists. The Kerensky temper is 
always to run away, if it is not held up by countervailing 
pressure and fear. 
CENTURION 
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AS AN AMERICAN STILL SEES IT* 


For a moment, leaving out the war and the great matching 
of minds in Washington, which looked to the unity of English- 
speaking peoples, for one thing, one wonders how much 
more are Americans expected to do to promote this under. 
standing than they have done? In other words, why 
does the average Englishman who writes seem to think 
that while there is every necessity for an American to under- 
stand England, there is no responsibility on his part to do 
the reciprocal thing ? For instance, what a long unbroken 
line of friendly appreciation, insight and understanding is 
suggested in that very delightful book, Hospitable England 
in the Seventies, the Diary of a Young American, Richard 
Henry Dana, jun., just out, which has all the sympathetic 
romantic mellowness with which cultivated Americans 
have, somehow or other, always invested their impression 
of England, from the days of Washington Irving and 
Emerson and Richard Grant White down to the immediate 
present, not forgetting the friendly apologies of Owen 
Wister in A Square Deal or the Ancient Grudge ?—written 
to prove a disputable point against the grudge—or that 
reductio ad absurdum, America and Britain, by Professor 
H. H. Powers, which claims everything for England and 
divests his own country of every rag of self-respect that 
even British publicists have freely allowed it to wear. 
Indeed, in The Anglo-American Future, by A. G. Gardiner, 
the American case is stated by a Briton with a great deal 
more enthusiasm than it is either by Mr. Wister or Professor 
Powers. Mr. Gardiner is aware that what he calls a century 
of unwise and mischievous thinking, especially upon the 
part of Englishmen, who, up to the very immediate present, 
have insisted upon treating Americans as “Colonials ”— 
and, of course, as ‘‘ Colonials,”’ viewed as cruder Englishmen, 
possibly of the baser sort—and where also, of course, from 
the superior insular point of view, differences in customs, 
manners, habits, language and politics are still complacently 
and condescendingly viewed as deficiencies—has brought 
it about that a great many men are finding it difficult to 
rally for that English-speaking solidarity that the great 
statesmen of both Great Britain and America believe should 
be a matter of course. For in the intercourse of peoples 
it is not the arrangements of governments or the temporary 

* A sequel to an article entitled ‘‘ As an American Sees It,”? contributed by 


the author to a former number of the National Review, in which he complained 
of the British attitude towards U.S.A. 
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or permanent alliances of nations that make for an under- 
standing friendliness of peoples as a whole, but their daily 
reaction to each other in their more casual social relationships. 

In this matter, Mr. Dana’s book is true to the American 
type, for it is a remarkable fact, which no Englishman seems, 
however, willing to admit, that for a hundred and fifty years it 
has never occurred to an American literary man that he should 
go to England and, spending but a few weeks there, should 
write ‘‘of the pimple on John Bull’s face, the cut of his 
hair, the slant of his hat,” to paraphrase the prefatory 
excuse of an anonymous English writer who, in a recent 
article in the Cornhill Magazine, after six weeks’ visit to 
the United States, indulged in such amazing misrepresenta- 
tions of American life as to make one wonder whether he 
were not blind, deaf and dumb when he made his tour and 
wrote his impressions. As untrue, and apparently deliber- 
ately offensive, as the Cornhill article was, the fact that it 
was printed cannot but be viewed by Americans as sympto- 
matic, and cannot but cause them to feel that such puerile 
abuse is just as true to the British norm, in the matter of 
the kind of article it has been expected for a century or more 
that an Englishman should write about America on his 
return, aS the book by Dana is true to the American type. 
For, as is again and again revealed in these pages of the 
young Dana, who met most of the great and the “ near- 
great’ in that very mid-Victorian England of the middle 
seventies—being entertained by the Duke of Argyll and 
Lord Coleridge, and hob-nobbing, of course, with Gladstone 
and all his associates—we have ever gone to England to 
enjoy ourselves and not to criticize. Our consciences 
are quite clear on this issue, our record practically flawless, 
for when one remembers Irving, reads Dana, or even turns 
to the more biting wit of Price Collier, who wrote of things 
in England a decade or so ago, but with the fullest apprecia- 
tion of the finest things in English life, we cannot but think 
of the obverse—the uniformity of gross caricature on the 
other side of the ledger that the writings of the English 
traveller and English literary folk represent from the days 
of the Revolution down to this year of grace; excepting 
only one Thomas Twining, who passed through America 
and “‘ enjoyed ”’ it in the presidency of the immortal George. 
Curiously enough, Twining’s rebuke to those travellers 
who only “‘ saw the imperfections of a new State,” despite 
the lapse of time which has now made the Eastern States, 
in the view of many, almost as effete as Europe, could be 
applied to almost any of the current magazine-writers in 
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England of to-day, who are still seemingly convinced that 
we need their caustic correctives to overcome our self. 
esteem. For altogether too many of them seem to be as 
busily engaged now as ever in the past in looking for 
the pimple on Uncle Sam’s nose; for while Mrs. Trollope, 
with her Domestic Customs and Manners of the American, 
which inevitably suggested to Americans a book on the 
domestic customs and manners of the Hottentot or the 
roach, Blatta Orientalis, saw many pleasant things beside 
the pimple, she did see that too, and painted it in all its 
coarse rubicundity. As anoffsetit is true that certain English 
writers, such as Harold Spender, are now pointing out 
how much nearer the truth were the earlier generalizations 
and the forecasts of French writers such as De Tocqueville, 
who, according to Spender, sensed the value of those finer 
things in American polity which Dickens only noted and 
referred to in order to contemn and despise and abuse, 
De Tocqueville is worth reading to-day, and that Spender 
has called attention to him is very timely. But even what 
Spender says, and the misplaced criticisms and flattery of 
the Elinor Glyn-W. L. George “‘ School of Young Visitors,” 
are but a slight variation from the persistent attitude of 
the past, and are quite lost in the purblind outcry that is 
still going up, as it was in Dana’s time in the seventies, 
that it is not the attitude of England or of Englishmen, 
but our own American school histories that do all the damage, 
and that it is for us, not for England, to change our historical 
point of view in order that we may be friends. Dana notes 
that Plimsoll, of Plimsoll’s-mark fame, forgetting the out- 
rages of British opinion in the Civil War, was convinced 
that it was the accounts of the War of the Revolution that 
made Americans dislike English people. And yet the 
striking fact is that even in this very sympathetic book, 
in which Mr. Dana sets out his youthful delights in the 
urbanities of English social life, he also shows with what 
gross insults a certain type of the ruling classes in England 
were at that time ready to be rude to him, and to wipe 
America off the face of the earth as a country of vulgarians, 
not worthy of notice. And, incidentally, since Dana is 
not a controversialist, his book not being a propagandistic 
book, as is the little volume of Mr. Wister and also the 
smaller volume of Professor Powers, he proves what is the 
real determining fact in the case, in this matter of Anglo- 
American discords, and that is, that it is not the American 
school histories which make for bad blood, as Plimsoll 
believed, and which he in characteristic cocksure manner 
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was for changing at once, and as Alfred Moseley also held 
was the case a generation later, and as Alfred Noyes, assisted 
by certain hysterically unhistorical Americans, holds is the 
case to-day, but the continuing condescensions of English 
writers and Englishmen through all the long years from 1776 
on to 1922. 

There seems to be something in the make-up of these 
people that leads them to believe that Americans will stand 
anything, and that, as Mr. Gardiner points out, we will 
even allow ourselves to be treated as a kind of inferior 
England, “soiled,” as one English writer wrote, “by our own 
indigenous nastiness, coupled with that imported from the 
Continent.” And no matter how much the Governments 
of America and Great Britain may be trying to solve the 
great problems they have in common, it never occurs to 
the writers of this type to believe that there may be a 
“close season” for literature depicting only the seamy 
side of American life, with their own civilization, of course, 
viewed as representing a paradisaically uniform upper-class 
superiority, without any seamy side or shadows, political 
or social or spiritual. It is to our infinite credit, therefore, 
that our writers and travellers have gone and still go to look 
for the fine England, its better side, and not the opposite, 
though we are not blind to the fact that if there be an 
Oxford there is also a Whitechapel. And we have done 
this gracious task graciously and consistently from the 
earliest days, with Lowell’s “ On a Certain Condescension in 
Foreigners’? coming in as a delightful hint that they, on the 
other side, might have well taken to heart. And yet, as 
if to prove the English cannot change in this respect, as 
you enjoy the trip through England with Dana, the Fort- 
nightly, with the plaudits of the Washington Conference 
still in its ears, thinks it timely to print Lord Acton’s 
diary of his trip to New York in 1853, when he, a precocious 
youth of nineteen, surrounded by officers who admitted 
their dislike and even hatred for America, inevitably 
presents, ‘‘ dispassionately,”’ as is pointed out by the editor, 
the kind of picture of American crudities that the English 
loved to read about then, and which a certain type of English 
love to exploit now. Does anyone suppose that if an 
American writer had gone to England in 1853 and had 
written of its worst sides, going out of his way to find out 
and to depict bad manners and worse in the classes, he 
could not have raised the same indictment that their own 
social reformers were then raising as to the black evils of 
English life? Indeed, it took a generation and more 
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before they secured for the common people those simpler 
social and political and educational privileges which are 
now stressed as an example that England is freer and more 
advanced than the United States. But does anyone over 
here, except the avowed anti-British groups, feel that this 
is the occasion to rehash the old recriminations? And 
yet the Fortnighily apparently believes that England can 
never get too much of the Mrs. Trollope-Basil Hall. 
Dickens-Thackeray-Lord Acton kind of literature, not ex. 
cluding the very frank and recent Cornhill specialist who 
came over to see the pimple on Uncle Sam’s nose and saw 
it. It is this kind of thing, which would ever see us in 
forma pauperis, that, perhaps, gives cause for a caustic 
sentence from a letter of a well-known American man of 
science, prominent in official life: ‘I have fallen in with 
several typical Englishmen who show such contempt for 
Americans as considerably to dampen any heretofore very 
pro-English sympathy. I am still convinced, however, 
that English-speaking peoples must band together or the 
world will fall into chaos; but the Englishman, as an 
individual, must be left to his own folly. It will be one 
hundred years before the egregious-ass type will discover 
America, and then he will still condescend to patronize us. By 
that time we shall have forgotten him, and hand in hand with 
the other English-speaking people of the globe we shall be 
taking care of civilization and saving him from annihilation.” 

This is a passionate remark, and it is right that it should 
be so, since it is evoked by experiences not common to 
this particular American alone. But as for Lord Acton’s 
dispassionate attitude, even he received a certain kind of 
hint from Sir Charles Lyell, who happened to be visiting New 
York at the same time, and who impressed Acton as being 
“ sagacious and pleasant. I know not whether his geological 
studies do not give him a philosophical way of viewing things 
on a great scale and by geological periods which must be 
useful.”” Well, Lyell, as Acton quotes him, ‘ thinks that 
in England we might learn much from the American, and 
that there would be no obstacle to our incorporating in our 
institutions all there is good in theirs. He told me that 
if he were not so much occupied in thinking of what happened 
thousands of years ago, he would consider the contemplation 
of the state of political America most interesting and in- 
structive. It is necessary to come back here at intervals 
to see the wonderful progress that is being made.” It 
is a pity that Lord Acton did not show a capacity for seeing 
something else than American crudities, but what would 
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you of a “dispassionate” young Englishman of nineteen ? 
He showed little capacity for describing the real splendours 
of the Hudson River from New York to Albany, and his 
comparison of it with the Rhine is the usual casual and 
ludicrous comparison that British travellers made in those 
days. He only saw ugliness in the old-fashioned group of 
“ Colonial’ Georgian buildings at Harvard, when even then 
the Harvard “ yard,” the Campus, had a poesy which it 
has never lost. Perhaps he might have been justified 
in °53 in not finding Harvard a second Oxford, but what 
is the use of dragging this out in 1921, when the smallest 
of American colleges, in the arrangement of its buildings, 
has been able to evoke beauty in landscape gardening and 
architectural effects, and when Jacques Greber, the French 
architect who arranged the exhibition of American architec- 
ture in Paris, which was afterwards sent over to London, 
where it was received with real appreciation of its merits, 
in looking into the type of structures to be built for the 
University of Paris in the suburbs of the city, has decided 
to follow the type of collegiate architecture developed in 
America? Then too, the plan for the rehabilitation of 
Rheims has been turned over to an American, and the prize- 
winning design for the new Federal City of Australia has 
also fallen to an American in an open world-wide competi- 
tion. For one thing, in view of what was viewed by Walter 
Besant as a physical “ realization of the apocalyptic vision 
of St. John the Divine,” in the buildings of the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, in 1893, nearly thirty years ago, one would 
think that even English people would get tired of reading 
articles and diaries and other outbursts that set out America 
as something raw and crude. Why, even Lafayette and 
Rochambeau, and the French officers generally, found the 
American cities cleaner and physically pleasanter than 
Paris and the typical French provincial cities in the eigh- 
teenth century, as indeed they might, when one remembers 
what Arthur Young wrote even about Paris, just before 
the French Revolution. Well, America has grown up, but 
that it was without the amenities even several generations 
ago not even the “dispassionate opinions”’ of Acton can 
dispute. We don’t want lickspittling flattery as to our 
past or the present, but we do want a little correct observa- 
tion, coupled with some kind of esthetics that are not 
based on prejudices which refuse to admit there is any 
other kind of civilization than that which the jaundiced 
writer has lived among. 
Harvey M. Watts 
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INFANTRY—*‘THE NEW MODEL” 


In the course of a previous essay, in the May number 
of the National Review,* the position of infantry under 
modern conditions was examined. The conclusion arrived 
at was that despite the introduction of new weapons, and 
the increased destructive power of old ones, infantry re. 
main essential as a means of dislodgement—which is the 
visible token of victory. 

The important, and eventually predominant, rdle of 
the tank was recognized, above all as a means of movement, 
but it was pointed out that the incorporation of infantry 
in tanks, however desirable, is certain to be delayed by the 
parsimony and lack of vision which prevails among Govern- 
ments and their military advisers in peace time. 

Even when this incorporation takes effect, the weapon- 
carrier on foot will still be needed to “dig out from their 
holes” enemies inferior in tank force who shelter within 
field entrenchments and fortified bases. In order to fulfil 
its rdle of dislodgment, the infantry arm needs new tactics 
adapted to the increased power of modern weapons, and 
based on the moral factors which are supreme in battle. 
These factors were examined in the previous essay. 

Let us endeavour to deduce the future tactics and 
orgainzation of infantry from these moral elements, fear and 
its remedies—confidence, action, and discipline of the spirit. 
Having less concrete facts with which to deal, no set 
mechanical task on which to concentrate the mind, infantry 
is more sensitive to moral influences than the other arms. 
Thus it can be inspired to a higher pitch of exaltation, 
or fall to greater depths of demoralization. Composed 
of men who are essentially free human agents, rather than 
machine-tenders, it is the most sensitive to leadership. 
The moral equilibrium of the man is tremendously affected 
by an outward calmness on the part of the leader. The 
infantryman’s nerves, taut from anxiety of what lies ahead, 
will be soothed and healed if the leader sets an example 
of coolness. Bewildered by the noise and confusion of 
battle, the man feels instinctively that the situation cannot 
be so dangerous as it appears if he sees that his leader 
remains unaffected, that his orders are given clearly and 
deliberately, and that his tactics show decision and judgment. 
However “jumpy” the man feels, the inspiration of his 


* “ Are Infantry Doomed ?” 
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leader’s example shames him into swallowing his own fear. 
But if the leader reveals himself irresolute, confused, more 
even than if he shows personal fear, the infection spreads 
instantly to his men. 

To gain this inspiring leadership, it is essential that the 
officers of foot should be the pick of the nation’s candidates 
for commissions. Character should be the supreme test 
for selection. The quality of leadership needs above all, 
spirit, intelligence and sympathy. Spirit is needed 
to fire men to self-sacrificing achievements ; intelligence, 
because men will only respect and follow a leader whom 
they feel knows his profession thoroughly ; sympathy, to 
understand the mentality of each individual in order to 
draw out the best that is in him. Given these qualities, 
men will conquer fear to follow a leader. 

Fear is always worse when man is isolated; it is least 
prominent when following an example. This consideration 
points to the true cellule of combat on which infantry 
tactics should be built up. The little compact group, formed 
of men who have long shared their training and recreation, 
following the leader it knows and who has trained it, is 
the ideal formation for battle. Example is better, as an 
antidote to fear, than the companionship of equals. 

When a crisis arises, close ordered ranks are no remedy 
for fear; all are on the same level; there is no familiar figure 
near by to whom to look for an example. These waves 
only spread the contagion of fear, not supply the corrective. 
In the chaotic inferno of noise and smoke and gas, as well 
as of sudden annihilation of whole units, which is modern 
battle, little close-knit groups alone keep together and 
maintain a coherent purpose and direction. Men will 
follow a leader whom they see close to them, whose voice 
they can hear, whose influence they feel permeating them, 
drawing them on despite their inward fear. 

Closely allied to the confidence which is due to good 
leadership is that caused by the feeling of being supported. 
Infantry, led well, will forget self, will risk the sacrifice 
of their own lives by advancing to close with the enemy, 
but only so long as they feel that other troops are coming on 
to back them up. Men who are assigned to fill the van 
of an attack will only sacrifice themselves readily if they 
feel that their efforts will not be in vain. It is again the 
idea of isolation which undermines moral. 

Man, if he sinks self in forming part of a team, wants 
to feel sure that the rest of the team will do their share— 
not leave him to bear the brunt alone; that when he has 
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spent himself to make an opening, the others will relieve 
his shoulders of the burden. 
Therefore, infantry should be distributed in depth. 
Every man should be able to see close behind him another 


body of infantry which is backing up his movements, | 


Better still, this body should support him by diverting 
the attention of his immediate enemy in another direction, 


A direct reinforcement fails to inspire him with the same : 


access of confidence, for it lacks any element of diversion, 
It is more likely that the infection of his discouragement 
will be communicated to those who reinforce him. 

The denser target which will be offered to the enemy’s 
fire may well intensify this evil effect. The aim of a diversion 
of the enemy’s attention will normally be attained by a 
flanking manceuvre. 

‘** But,” it may be said “‘ there were no flanks in the last 
war. The front stretched unbrokenly from sea to neutral 


border. If the armies could not find a flank to turn, how | 


is it possible for a mere infantry platoon, one link in a chain 
of thousands, to outflank its opposite number?” The 
answer to this question will be found as this study of the 
future tactics develops. 

Right tactics are, above all, the main source of the con- 
viction of superiority which is the deciding element in 
battle. 

The correct tactics must be based on human nature, 
as they have been by every master of war, and not on 
mechanics or mathematical calculation. Yet military 
history is one vast graveyard of geometrical evolutions 
deduced from the unreal experience of the drill square 
and the rifle range. Shattered by the test of war, they are 
like the phoenix, reborn with the advent of peace. 

It is a platitude to declare that infantry tactics have 
been revolutionized by recent scientific inventions, but 
the fact remains that the true methods necessitated by 
this revolution have taken years to be analysed and 
established. 

Changes in tactics always follow changes in weapons, 
and the interval before they are adopted has often taken 
generations to bridge. The reason lies in the fact that 4 
new weapon is the product of a few brains, by whom it 
can be demonstrated, whilst new tactics can only be demon- 
strated by the sanction of the whole military hierarchy, 
who are normally of an advanced age, and so mentally 
unresponsive to new ideas. 

The lesson, at last learnt, can be expressed in a single 
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phrase “ the ability to maneeuvre of the subordinate infantry 


unit.” 

It required a complete reorganization of military thought 
before right methods to fit the changed conditions were 
drawn from the melting-pot of war. For generations the 
attempt was made to produce tactical methods suitable to 
the new weapons, by mere additions to, or watering down of, 
those used successfully by our ancestors in the time of the 
short-ranged musket and the solid cannon shot. Down to 
the last phases of the recent war, the tactics of infantry units 
in battle—as distinct from a skirmish or an outpost engage- 
ment—were confined to purely frontal attacks. Manceuvre 
was unknown. 

Even in the major operations of war prior to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, manceuvre was the weapon 
of the supreme commander only. The army moved as 
one compact body, united at all times. Hence it was the 
commander of the army alone who had the power of striking 
an enemy force from two directions concurrently. When 
in the middle of that century armies began to be distributed 
in permanent divisions, following the lead of the French 
under DE BROGLIE, tactics and strategy were revolutionized. 
The limbs of the army—its divisions or columns—moved 
independently, though according to a common purpose. 
As these columns moved by separated routes, penetration 
into the intervals became possible, and in this way the 
column commanders gained the power of manceuvre. 

Infantry, however, continued to move and fight in bodies 
presenting a continuous front. This rule held true until 
the late stages of the World War. The only exceptions 
occurred in the case of skirmishes, or because of the acci- 
dental or enforced disorder of a defender’s front. One army 
corps might pin an enemy force in front whilst another 
struck him in flank, but the attack of the infantry units 
of each corps was purely frontal. 

It must be remembered that in any large-scale battle, 
each of the infantry units can be allotted only a fraction 
of the whole front of the army. Its narrow sector is 
bounded on either flank by neighbouring units of a corres- 
ponding size. In view of this restriction of space for 
manceuvre, it may be asked how attack or defence on the 
part of a subordinate infantry unit can be otherwise than 
direct to its front. 

The change is primarily due to the range and deadliness 
of missile weapons. These have compelled a wide dispersion 
of the combatants on the modern battlefield, and a wide 
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interval between the adjoining units. Military authority 
was, obstinately or from pure ignorance, blind to the lesson, 
until convinced by the rude proof of a slaughter which 
drained the life-blood of nations. In every succeeding war 
since 1870 the lesson has been driven home at an ever. 
increasing cost. 

In each war wider intervals between the men have 


eventually been adopted. The introduction of eatende | 


order in which bodies of infantry moved to the attack 
deployed in successive waves, or lines, with intervals of 
several yards between each man and his neighbours, provided 
a passive remedy which reduced the loss of life. Control 
became more difficult, however, and the resultant dis. 
organization hindered a decisive result, and so served 
to prolong wars. But after each war, as the years passed 
and the memories of the awful effects of fire faded, the 
pendulum swung back and the intervals between men 
were steadily reduced, until the next war enforced a 
renewed dispersion. 

This reactionary tendency was more particularly notice- 
able on the Continent of Europe, where the military leaders 
clung to the letter of Napoleon’s tactics rather than attempt 
the harder task of interpreting the spirit of his principles 
into the language of modern conditions. These Continental 
tacticians, rightly appreciative of the principle of con- 
centration of force, failed to realize that the weight, or force, 
of an attack does not in these days increase in proportion 
to the number of men thrown into it. Even the weight of 
Napoleon’s decisive attack with his massed columns was 
due more to the moral impression of an irresistible advance, 
than to their physical effect. Where the blow succeeded 
the defenders broke before the shock took place. 

Moreover, on the Continent it was not so clearly realized 
as it might have been that the moral of the defenders is 
raised by the sight of dense enemy waves crumbling under 
the fire of modern weapons. Closed ranks do not even 
achieve a greater fire effect. The experience of the 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries alike, 
demonstrated that it is cool, unhampered shooting by 
individuals which produces the best effect. The massed 
volleys fired by dense waves, infected by the contagious 
excitement, are so ineffectual as rather to heighten the 
defenders’ moral. 

Our army suffered in a less degree from these tendencies 
to density of formation—though even with us the reaction 
was marked—because of our scarcity of man-power and the 
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numerous small wars which kept the effects of fire green 
in our Memory. 

The bane of our army has been that of lines themselves 
rather than dense ones in particular. The follies of the 
Crimea were repeated in the Boer War—always long, con- 
tinuous, wnarticulated lines. Strange how they persisted— 
the campaigns of 1916 and 1917, where the resultant casualties 
outrivalled any past eras by reason of the greater numbers 
engaged. How many years it required to convince us that 
these waves were slow of movement, and too invertebrate 
to manceuvre! Lines need long pauses to restore their 
dressing if they are to avoid dissolving into disorder. Every 
infantry unit was taught that to risk an exposed flank was the 
deadly sin. Thus it learnt to wait for its neighbours, and the 
pace of the whole line was regulated by the slowest part. But 
if instead of lines we use division and sub-division in depth, 
with each fraction under the thumb of its own leader, 
we can retain control, utilize covered approaches, press for- 
ward to exploit an opening, and so manceuvre against an 
exposed flank of the enemy resistance. 

But this extension of units—as opposed to extension of 
men—which gave infantry the key to penetration and 
outflanking, was due primarily to human nature, and not 
to any brain-wave on the part of authority. 

Modern fire enforced dispersion and wide intervals 
between men, but it was poor human nature, forlorn and 
leaderless as a single peg in a long, unnatural line, which 
instinctively looked for companions and a familiar leader, 
and so grouped itself with the comrades, and under the 
leader, known to it. Even in past wars this grouping has 
always occurred, directly the unnatural mechanism of 
stiff, ranked lines broke down under fire. 

The quality of personal example, which overcomes 
fear, is only felt by a handful of men, few enough to leef 
the direct influence of their leader. They sense that they 
are under his eye, known to him personally, and that any 
hesitation will be noted against them. The group is 
limited, therefore, to a number not exceeding eight, if it 
is to be effective. Then each member yields to the leader’s 
power of sweeping him on. 

At the same time, each tiny group needs to feel itself 
part of a team; that it is supported on flanks and behind 
by similar groups who are ready to cause a diversion by 
attacking from a different direction. In this way.- is 
developed the platoon, the tactical unit of battle of to-day, 
being the smallest one composed of independently moving 
VOL. LXXIX 
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parts. Because of this organization it is able to attack the 
enemy from two directions concurrently, and so carry out 
the essential formula of fixing + decisive maneuvre. 

Human nature, represented by the group, conquered 
the attack formation long before it was officially sanctioned, 
Many successes spoilt by disorder at last drove home the 
need for a control which could not be obtained with the 
extended line. In defence, the group obtained its final 
and complete recognition with the success of the German 
** pill-box ”’ defence in the Ypres salient during the autumn 
of 1917. This dispersion of the defence, enforced by new 
weapons and human nature, rendered penetration possible 
by the attacking infantry groups between the groups of 
the defence. The Germans in their 1918 offensive demon- 
strated the practicability of this infiltration. The initial 
penetration by the group affords the platoon and company 
commander in turn the opportunity of exploiting the 
opening, and so striking in front and flank simultaneously 
the enemy posts which are directly opposed to him. Through 
gaining this power of two-dimensional movement, the tactics 
of the infantry unit can now be based on the fundamental 
principles of war which govern the action of all independent 
bodies capable of manceuvre. The infantry unit is no 
longer a fixed segment of the battle machine, but becomes 
a self-contained moving part, a replica of the larger machine, 
fighting its own small battle. 

The sector of a platoon is a complete battle in 
miniature. Within its narrow compass we see the eternal 
principles of great war fulfilled. The objective of the 
platoon is decided by a superior will, as also is its 
attitude, offensive or defensive—but these are preliminary 
considerations, not tactical principles as they are some- 
times mis-termed. 

When the action is begun we see each platoon commander 
striving to carry out by the aid of speed or secrecy the 
positive principle of surprise, either in time, direction, or 
quantity (concentration), using such means as fire, move- 
ment, smoke and ground in order to effect this purpose. 
At the same time he endeavours by the aid of information 
and formation to fulfil the negative principle of security 
to his plans, to his men, and to their maintenance, whether 
it be the supply of ammunition or the avoidance of early 
physical exhaustion. By an economic distribution of his 
force, in numbers and weapon-power, he endeavours to 
link up and reconcile to the best advantage the two con- 
trasting principles of surprise and security. 
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A word-picture of the infantry aspect of a battle to-day 
may serve to show the working of these new tactics based 
on the grand principles of war. Let us visualize the 
action of a battalion, part of a brigade which is about to 
“leapfrog” one of the leading brigades and carry the advance 
a stage further. 

The battalion moves up in a dispersed formation of little 
columns to avoid loss from the enemy artillery and low- 
flying aeroplanes (security by formation). As it nears the 
position gained by the brigade ahead, the rapid, unmistakable 
chatter of machine-gun fire is heard over the rise beyond ; 
the drifting smoke of bursting shells gives warning of the 
early call to play an active part in the battle. 

The deployed battalion is halted under cover, whilst 
its leaders move to survey the ground ahead (security 
by information). The battalion commander tells his sub- 
ordinates what he knows, from the Intelligence, of the 
enemy’s dispositions, and issues his orders. Two companies 
will lead the advance, a third will follow in support for 
manceuvre, and the remaining company will move in rear 
as a reserve (security by formation). The goal of the 
battalion is to seize and hold a low ridge about a mile distant. 
The battalion zone is some 1200 yards in breadth. The 
artillery will engage any nests of enemy resistance, but 
will not supply a rolling barrage, which would but hamper 
movement. The leaders rejoin their commands and the 
battalion moves through the forward troops of the original 
brigade busy strengthening their grip on the position already 
gained. Once clear, the little groups shake out into arrow- 
heads or worms, and push forward at a quick walking pace, 
taking advantage of the cover afforded by any broken 
ground. Between every forward group there is an interval 
of one hundred or more yards. 

Shrapnel bursts over the advancing infantry, but owing 
to their dispersed formation, only a few men drop. The 
greater number of the groups escape untouched and their 
moral rises accordingly—a contrast to the serried lines 
in which the demoralizing influences of a casualty spreads 
rapidly because of the feeling that the enemy have the 
range of the whole line. 

The air is clamorous with noise; the senses are shocked 
by the concussion of the shells; but these scattered groups 
—at one moment flinging themselves down to dodge a 
close burst, then leaping to their feet and pressing on— 
are so widely spaced and able to take advantage of any 
cover, their moral fortified by direct personal leadership 
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and the kinship of the group, that they miss the awful 
nerve strain endured by the close-packed waves of former 
days. They are saved the moral-destroying sight of pre- 
ceding ranks beaten down in swathes by the rain of high 
explosive and bullets. 

The forward companies come under heavy fire from 
the enemy’s next position, a system of self-contained posts 
sited to support each other with fire and protected by hasty 
wire obstacles. Let us in imagination follow the right 
forward company. Its section groups are working forward 


by short rushes from cover to cover. Here and there they | 


even crawl across some bullet-swept patch. Steadily, 
with an ominous irresistibility, they draw ever closer to 
the enemy posts. 

The left platoon of the company seems checked, but 
only for the moment, for one of its forward groups finds 
a covered approach—in this case a ditch—by which it 
penetrates between the enemy posts. The platoon con- 
mander follows in its wake with his manceuvre sections— 
to achieve surprise by concentration against a raw flank. 
Then, suddenly, while the attention of the enemy is fixed 
by fire and the threat of assault from the front, his flank 
is rounded. The defenders turn, too late, to see drab- 
clad forms rushing in upon them from behind (surprise 
in direction). 

No clash of bayonets takes place—it rarely does—the 
moral force of surprise suffices to upset the defenders’ 
nervous control. Not out-fought, but out-manceuvred, they 
surrender, or are bayoneted like sheep. 

At other spots the forward groups lack the determination 


to close with the enemy; the group leader is over-cautious, | 


he hangs back in the hope that some neighbouring group 
will find a weak point. The enemy facing him realize 
that there is no imminent threat of a forward spring. 
They are free to watch their flanks. When a soft spot 
is found and penetrated, the outflanking sections are met 
by a leaden hail which shatters them. A tank comes 
to the rescue but there is delay before the post is 
destroyed. 

The essential formula of fixing plus decisive maneuvre 
was not engraved on that group leader’s mind, and not only 
he, but his comrade groups pay a drastic penalty. Manoeuvre 
is futile, it can never be decisive, unless the attention, fire, 
and reserves of the enemy are first fixed in another direction. 
Mere covering fire from stationary positions will never 
deceive a defender. There must be movement forward, 
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bringing ever closer the threat of assault, in order fully to 
absorb his attention. 

Let us return to our battle. In some places quickly, 
in others more tardily, the attacking groups penetrate and 
press forward through the enemy’s defences. The company 
commander follows automatically in the wake of which- 
ever forward platoon is advancing most rapidly. If the 
other is delayed, the company commander pushes forward 
a manceuvre platoon diagonally to take over his frontage 
and lead the advance in its place (economy of force to gain 
security and achieve surprise). 

Thus the advance goes on relentlessly. 

The concentrated handiness of the little groups enable 
them to seize the momentary chances given, by a shell 
bursting near an enemy post to rush forward; by smoke 
to push unseen round a flank; by the fire of another group 
to dash to the next scrap of cover, or to deliver one of the 
small, instantaneous assaults characteristic of modern battle. 

Ever pushing onward, because they know that true 
security lies in speed of advance, and that manceuvre 
sections are backing them up closely, ready to make a 
diversion from a flank when they themselves are held up 
and have fixed the enemy. No massed targets here, no 
packed, unwieldy waves—each group under its own 
familiar leader, fighting its way towards the objective, 
helping and being helped by the fire and smoke of neigh- 
bouring groups, all inspired by the unseen “ discipline of 
a pack of well-trained hounds.” We see the platoon, com- 
pany and battalion commanders retaining control of the fight 
by the use of their manceuvre bodies (or “ supports”’), to back 
up every penetration and so attack the resistance in flank 
(security by formation in order to achieve surprise in con- 
centration and direction). 

Even should the support of tanks, artillery, or aircraft 
fail them, the infantry platoons, by the combination of 
their weapons and manceuvring power, can still fight their 
way forward. 

A counter attack is launched by the enemy against one 
of the forward companies. Some men falter, their section 
leaders are down—for a moment the situation looks grave. 
But the understudies take command, their groups, now 
shrunk but still effective, lie down and open fire. The 
counter attack pauses—a diversion comes. The battalion 
commander, who has followed automatically the other 
forward company, which is still advancing, turns inwards 
through the gap between the two, and launches his support 
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company against the flank of the counter attack. Surprise 
again. The enemy, caught by fire from two directions, 
faced with the threat of quickly following assault, falter 
and dissolve. The rupture of their moral is contagious, 
Posts which had resisted sturdily yield—the tide of 
defeat sets in strongly. Close on their heels the battalion 
fights its way to the last enemy barrier. Here the torrent 
of the attack beats vainly at first against the dam of the 
defence, seeking a crack through which it can infiltrate, 
It penetrates, at first in driblets, then in ever-increasing 
volume, until suddenly the whole dam collapses. The 
ridge is gained and the reserve company launched in pursuit 
to maintain the pressure until another brigade or tanks 
can pass through to carry on the advance. Meanwhile, 
the rest of the battalion consolidate in depth the objective 
gained. 

This brief sketch may serve to portray the economical 
and psychological tactics of infantry, based essentially on 
human nature. These tactics, as we have shown, are 
inspired directly by the principles of surprise—against the 
enemy; its opposite, security—of our own moral; and 
economic distribution of force to link the two together; 
they are put into execution through the instinctive formula 
‘“* Fixing + decisive manceuvre,” which is the living ex- 
pression of the contrasting principles of security and surprise. 

The supreme commanders of history were nourished 
on this well-understood, if unexpressed, formula. 

Victory to-day depends as much on the myriad platoon 
and section commanders as on the higher command. That 
infantry which soonest becomes imbued with this formula, 
the infantry that is so steeped in it that it ceases to be a 
formula and becomes an instinct, will be supreme in the 
next campaign, and so long as infantry endure. 


B. H. LippreLtt Hart 


HENRY FIELDING IN FRENCH 


One of the most curious and striking anomalies in the 
histories of France and England is the fact that, whilst 
the two nations were for centuries political enemies, there 
was scarcely any break in their intellectual intercourse. 
Each nation was constantly borrowing its literary food 
from the other, and in the borrowing it must be admitted 
that England had the better of it, taking infinitely more 
than she gave. Our two first great poets, Gower and 
Chaucer, but more particularly the former, owed much to 
France. Both, for instance, dipped deeply into the well 
of the Romaunt de la Rose. The very first book printed in 
English, The Game and Playe of the Chesse, printed at 
Bruges in 1475, was a translation of a French version ; 
and one of the first, if not actually the first book printed 
in England in English, The Dictes or Sayengis of the 
Philosophers, 1477, was also a translation from the French, 
as indeed were many of the other books which Caxton 
printed. 

Our literary debt to France was being continually piled 
up for over a century after Caxton, with little or nothing 
being placed on the credit side of the ledger. And this 
applied to every phase of literary activity. Du Bartas and 
Du Bellay, the two poets, appeared in English in the six- 
teenth century, as did the diverting tales of the Heptameron ; 
Montaigne’s famous essays, originally published in 1580, 
were “ Englished” by Florio in 1603, and to them, in their 
original form, we may be said to owe those of Bacon, 
first printed in 1597. Rabelais, in part at least, dates from 
1620; Corneille’s The Cid appeared in English in 1637, 
a year after its first appearance. Two of Moliére’s plays, 
Tartuffe, 1670, and The Miser, 1672, were Englished in 
the author’s lifetime. Madame de Scudéry’s romances 
also found thousands of readers in their English versions 
long before she died, and Perrault’s Fairy Tales and Galland’s 
paraphrase of the Arabian Nights almost immediately 
appealed to the English imagination. Madame de La Fayette’s 
Princess of Montpensier was Englished in 1666, and her 
more famous Zayde and The Princess of Cleves respectively 
appeared in English forms in 1678 and 1688 ; whilst Scarron’s 
Comical Romance was familiar to English readers in a trans- 
lation in 1676, the ‘‘ whole of his comical works ” followed in 
1700; Le Sage’s Devil Upon Two Sticks was Englished in 
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1708, and his Gil Blas in 1732-7. In the way of “light” 
literature, England very largely depended upon the output 
in France, up to the middle of the eighteenth century, 

At its best, the other side of the picture is not a very 
impressive one, but it has just this consolation, that the 
French translations into English were better—or less bad— 
than those from English into French. During his enforced 
residence in England in 1726-9, Voltaire studied Shakespeare, 
and boasted that he was the first to introduce the English 
dramatist to France; but it was not until the middle of 
the eighteenth century that any number of Shakespeare’s 
plays appeared in a French dress. The first English author 
to receive anything like a whole-hearted welcome in France 
was Samuel Richardson, the abridgment of whose novels 
by the Abbé Prévost met, as Mr. Dobson has told us, with 
a success ‘‘immediate and unmistakable.’ Crébillon, in 
July 1742, told Lord Chesterfield that, without Pamela, 
the Parisians would not know what to read or to say. It 
is not necessary to be unjust to Richardson to be generous 
to Fielding; but it is only fair to point out that the life 
of Fielding’s novels in France was a very much longer one 
than that of those by Richardson, which were dead by the 
end of the eighteenth century, whilst those of Fielding 
continued to appear in French up to well into the nine- 
teenth century. 

Fielding was less fortunate than Richardson in his 
translators. The translators of the day appear to have had 
little regard for the niceties of their originals: they simply 
manipulated their text at their own sweet will, omitting 
anything which they did not understand. We know from 
Voltaire that Fielding himself translated Moliére’s L’ Avare, 
‘et y a ajouté quelques beautés de dialogue particuliéres 
& sa nation’; and so Fielding could not complain if his 
translators presented his books to French readers in an 
‘“‘improved”’ form. His readers comprised all classes of 
people in France, and in the library of Marie Antoinette 
there were copies of Tom Jones (now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale) and Amelia, as well as Swift’s Gulliver's Travels 
and Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, in their French forms. The 
unfortunate Queen’s copy of Joseph Andrews, 1775, appears 
to have got separated from the others, and is now in Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan’s library in New York. There was, 
Mr. Wilbur L. Cross has pointed out in his admirable and 
exhaustive History of Henry Fielding, a furor Anglicanus 
in France at about the time of Fielding’s death, and in 
this matter Fielding’s novels played no small part. 
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The first of Fielding’s novels to appear in French was 
Joseph Andrews, 1743 (the year after its publication), trans- 
lated by the Abbé Desfontaines, and, after being revised 
in 1744, it was frequently reprinted for many years. I 
possess a copy of the 1743 edition, with the London imprint, 
“A Londres, chez A. Millar, vis-a-vis  Eglise de St. Clement, 
dans le Strand,” and also one of the 1744 issue, Amsterdam 
(where, for some two centuries, there were factories for 
pirated editions of books, in French and English, printed 
in Paris and elsewhere), ‘‘ Aux depens de la Compagnie,” 
with twelve quaint full-page plates.* This translation 
claims to have been done “a Londres, par une Dame 
Angloise,” and all the early editions are especially inter- 
esting in that they contain, in addition to the author’s 
long preface, a still longer one from the translator ‘“‘ A 
Madame ... épouse de M’.... Maitre des Comptes de 
Montpellier.” Why the Abbé P. F. Guyot Desfontaines 
should have masqueraded as a “Dame Angloise”’ it is 
impossible to say; he is now chiefly remembered as the 
violent adversary of Voltaire, and as he died in 1745, this 
translation of Joseph Andrews must have been one of his 
last important works. In his ‘“ Lettre’? Desfontaines 
describes Joseph Andrews as the most ingenious and pleasant 
book “que notre Angleterre ait produit”; he explains 
certain customs, and more particularly describes certain 
persons referred to in the text, so as to make the story 
more comprehensible to French readers; and this is done 
so well that the translator must have resided for years in 
this country. He is candid enough to state that he has 
made ‘‘ beaucoup de changements ” in his translation, that 
he has not only suppressed certain things which would 
not have pleased French readers, but that he has ventured 
to make such additions “ que j’ai cru convenir.” It will 
be thus seen that Joseph Andrews in his French dress 
was not altogether Henry Fielding’s Joseph Andrews. 

Fielding’s masterpiece, Tom Jones, was published in 
six duodecimo volumes in February 1749, and in the following 
year a French translation by P. A. de la Place appeared 
in London, Amsterdam,} Paris and other places on the 

* These plates, without the name of either artist or engraver, were by James 
Hulett, a well-known book illustrator who died in 1771. They were done for 
Millar’s third edition, London, 1743 (the first illustrated edition of Joseph 
Andrews), in which the name of Hulett appears as both designer and engraver 
on each plate. In the Amsterdam edition the plates are much better printed 
than in my copy of the London edition. 


+ The Amsterdam edition of 1750, in four volumes, contains the sixteen 
charming plates after H. Gravelot engraved by J. Punt. 
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Continent. Abroad as at home, the verdict of the time has 
been ratified by posterity that it is Fielding’s greatest novel— 
““le premier roman du monde et le livre le mieux fait de 
l Angleterre,” said La Harpe. With Tom Jones, as with 
Joseph Andrews, the translation was rather in the form of 
an adaptation than a faithful rendering of the original, 
but in spite of this it was immensely popular as a romance, 
and was produced at the Comédie Italienne, Paris, in 
February 1765 as a comic opera. In his “letter to the 
author ” de la Place naively remarks, “‘Pardonnez, de grace, 
au stile d’un Frangois, que depuis son enfance n’écrivait 
jamais dans votre langue. Ce n’est point ma plume, c’est 
mon cceur qui vous parle.”’ Many editions of this translation 
were printed in France before the end of the century, and 
rival translations were not long in forthcoming. In 1796, 
le Citoyen Davaux brought out in Paris a new translation 
“dans laquelle on a rétabli les morceaux supprimés dans 
celle de Laplace,’ but Davaux, in spite of his claims, was 
far from faultless in his rendering of Tom Jones ; neverthe- 
less, as Mr. Cross has pointed out, “in this translation and 
in its successors, of which there were at least seven during 
the next half a century, France obtained a truer conception 
of Fielding and his masterpiece.”” Of the 1784 edition of 
La Place’s translation, three copies or sets were specially 
printed on vellum for the Comte d’ Artois. 

Although Amelia was first published in December 175], 
eleven years elapsed before a French translation appeared, 
long after it had been done into German and Dutch. The 
earlier translations of Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones 
were, as already indicated, inadequate, but that of Amelia 
went far beyond them. In Bachaumont’s entertaining 
Mémoires Secrets, under date March 26, 1762, we read: 
“Tl va paroitre incessament Amélie, Roman traduit de 
lAnglois de Fielding. C’est le Pendant de Tom Jones. 
On y voit amour conjugal déployé dans toute sa force et 
dans toutes les positions possibles. Madame Riccoboni 
est auteur de cette traduction, qui peut-étre trés-intéressante.” 
Madame Riccoboni was an excellent friend to England, a 
prolific author of romances inspired by English history and 
fiction, and of translations from English, but she never 
mastered the English language, and, I think, never lived in 
England. Her ambition was far in excess of her ability, 
and it is almost unnecessary to say that her translation of 
Amelia was a hopeless failure from a literary point of view. 
I have a beautiful little set of her three volumes, half bound 
in calf with marbled sides, Paris, ‘“‘ chez Brocas & Humblot,” 
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1762. In her letter to her publisher, Humblot, Madame 
Riccoboni almost disarms criticism. “En étudiant An- 
glois,” she tells us, “sans maitre, sans principes, la 
grammaire et le dictionnaire prés de moi, ne regardant ni 
Pun ni autre, me tuant la téte a deviner, j’ai traduit tout 
de travers (comme j’entendois) un Roman de M. Fielding.” 
That which she found difficult, she further tell us, she left 
out, and that which she did not understand she considered 
to be badly expressed—but she continued to go ahead with 
her translation. Arrived at the end of her task, she found 
herself lost in a mass of manuscript ‘‘ quwil me fus impossible 
d’en retrouver le fil.” But a friend with more patience 
than she possessed got the papers together, numbered each 
leaf, and ‘‘le voila.’””> Madame Riccoboni warned the 
publisher that her translation was very unfaithful, and that 
she found it “‘ mauvais ’—‘‘ mais imprimez toujours ; cela 
deviendra ce que cela pourra,” and if the book does not 
please the public, so much the worse for the English author ! 
And it was in this manner that Fielding’s Amelia first made 
her bow to the most critical audience in the world! But 
Madame Riccoboni’s incompetence was not to go unchal- 
lenged, and under date July 15, 1762, the unfailing Bachau- 
mont announces that “une nouvelle Amélie s’éleve contre celle 
de Madame de Riccoboni,”’ who was reproached with having 
merely made extracts from the novel, selecting just those 
which suited her purpose, and of having published “ un 
roman a son guise.” The faithful translation, in which 
“les Anglois veulent étre rehabillés pour nous plaire,” was 
by P. Florent de Puisieux, and came out in 1763. But 
for some reason or other—possibly the good-intentioned 
attempt of Madame Riccoboni spoiled the French market— 
Amelia was not a great success in France, and only about 
two other editions appeared up to the end of the eighteenth 
century. Mr. F. 8. Dickson, in Notes and Queries of January 6, 
1917, pointed out the curious anomaly that whilst the 
second edition of Amelia did not appear till 1775—it was, 
however, reprinted in the 1762 edition of Fielding’s Works— 
twenty-three years after its first appearance, no fewer 
than eight foreign editions were called for in that period. 

French translations of Fielding were not confined to 
the three novels by which he became famous on the Conti- 
nent as well as in England. Jonathan Wild appeared 
ina French form in 1763, and A Journey through this 
World to the Next in 1784. A good many things with 
which he had little or nothing to do were also translated 
Into French and published as his work, notably Roderick 
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Random, of which a French version was published ip 
London by Nourse in 1757, and again in 1797 in the Guvres 
complettes de M. Fielding, and his sister Sarah Fielding’s 
Adventures of David Simple, which likewise appeared in 
the same collected edition in French of his works. Another 
French publication attributed to him was Montagnac’s 
Mémoires du Chevalier de Kilpar, 1768, which had an exten- 
sive sale on the Continent. 

It is, as Mr. Cross has pointed out, obvious that these 
ascriptions to Fielding prove that his name had a commercial 
as well as a literary value in France, where for many years 
he was almost as widely known as in Great Britain. Had 
his works been adequately and faithfully translated in 
the first instances he would have at the outset ranked with 
his French readers as a great littérateur rather than as a 
mere ‘‘ facetious story teller.”’ 

W. Rozerts 


MAGIC TOM 


I rrnp myself, and the occasion is notable in my life, in 
agreement with AUTHORITY in regard to the use of the 
expression ‘“‘sensed.” It is not really a word at all, and, 
if it were, would be a thoroughly horrid, inelegant, dis- 
respectable one. Still, there are times. And just as it is 
ossible for a Stunt to be honest and to achieve a reputable 
end (that surely must be posstble?), so here I feel that 
we may use “sensed.” Very well, then. Messieurs et 
dames, vol’ pardon. Que lassassin commence ! 

For a day or two I had sensed (there it is; now we're 
off!): I say I had during two or three days sensed some- 
thing unusual, unquiet, abnormal in the placid atmosphere 
that we enjoy in Kakeni. My clerks evidenced it; my 
orderly was obviously not at ease; the messengers, those 
untoiling and unbeautiful lilies that completely fail to 
beautify the office veranda, became suddenly super-hang- 
doggish, apprehensive, slow; my steward at dinner put 
both his thumbs into the soup (he is allowed one in); my 
cook put an onion into the custard pudding. All this re- 
acted on me. As I say, I began to sense something queer 
was about or was happening. Stung from shameful sloth 
by the unexpected and unwanted presence of the onion 
in the custard pudding (my cook’s c.p. is bad enough 
without any added onion), I acted. I sent for the cook. 
His name, with me, was Philip. He is now in gaol, and 
seems to have had and to have used many names. Any- 
way, at the time of which I speak he was Philip. He had 
two legs, not a pair. Had either of them been the double 
of the other he would have had good understandings. 
Before I could even begin to talk about the misplaced 
onion he started in with Ais complaint. He said that a few 
days ago he met in the market a man who was well dressed 
and nodded to him. Philip, like most of us in such cir- 
cumstances would do, nodded back and said “‘ Good-day.” 
The stranger said, ‘““ Where do you come from?” And 
Philip said, “‘Onitsha.” ‘‘ Well, well!”’ said the stranger ; 
“and so do I. Come to my lodging and let me give you 
a present.””> Cook went. The stranger bade him sit down, 
and presently, after compliments, produced and “‘ dashed ” 
him a wristwatch, which, save that it had a fractured 
glass and no hands, seemed to be a perfectly good wrist- 
watch. Philip was happy. The stranger asked cook could 
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he keep a secret? And Philip said he was noted for it, 
The stranger then explained that he was a wizard. He 
said that he had only that morning arrived in the town, 
that he had a dozen men following on behind him with 
his property—a gramophone, a cycle, a horse, six tin boxes 
of clothing, etc. His trouser-pockets were bulging, and 
he shook them, so that a jingling noise came forth, which 
was caused, he said, by the coins inside knocking together, 
Philip was more and yet more impressed. He said: 
“Cannot I do anything for you? May I lend you a change 
of clothing until your loads get here?”’ The wizard said 
it didn’t matter. Cook persisted. Wizard presently gave 
way: said he would accept the loan of singlet and trousers 
and hat and coloured silk handkerchief. Added the infor- 
mation that he was known in many places in Nigeria as 
Magic Tom. Cook rose, and fled to the house of that 
wicked oppressor and grinder of the faces of the poor that 
employed him (me, that is; the payer of his wages and 
the person in whose custard pudding he put the onion), 
He sent his aide, the official known in our part as the 
“cuckoo matey” (cf. China ‘‘makee learn’’), with his 
(Philip’s) best trousers, his pink Homburg hat, two singlets 
and a most astounding silk handkerchief, down to the 
lodging of Magic Tom. 

A day elapsed. (Personally, I think elapsed nearly as 
nasty a word as sensed, but no matter.) Magic Tom called 
on cook. Said he wished to see me. Philip came and 
said a man wanted to talk to me. I was half through 
breakfast. I said: ‘‘Send the man to the office.” That's 
all I remember saying, anyway. Magic Tom went there. 
Presently I followed. Later he returned to cook and 
said he’d seen me and that I liked him very much. It 
transpired afterwards (and transpire is a nasty word too) 
that on arrival at the office he told the messengers and 
others idling on the veranda that he had called to salute 
them, that I had received him in my bungalow, and that I 
liked him very much. 

When he got back to Philip he said: ‘‘ We are of the 
same country. You have been good to me. I wish to do 
something for you. As you know, I am a wizard: Magic 
Tom my name. Get me some paper and some sand and a 
cloth bag.”’ Cook ran. He seldom does that. He returned 
with a copy—my copy—of the News of the World, my 
sponge-bag and some sand which, for all I know, may have 
been his own property. Magic Tom took the paper and 
tore it into large bits and into small bits, some of each. 
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He put both sorts of bits into the sponge-bag; he added some 
sand. Then he tied the bag up, and said: ‘‘ Put this bag 
in a safe place. After three days open it. Then you will 
see that these large pieces of paper have turned into one 
ound currency notes, each piece a note; the smaller bits 
will have turned into ten shilling currency notes; the 
smallest of the small bits you will find as two shilling and 
one shilling currency notes. And the grains of sand will 
have changed into pence and halfpence. You will be a 
very rich man. Have you any money ?” 

Cook Philip said he had nine shillings, but thought he 
could borrow a little from the orderly and from the steward. 
Magic Tom said, “ Very well.’ Cook succeeded in raising 
nineteen shillings. Magic Tom said that his usual fee for 
this trick was ten pounds. Couldn’t Philip do a bit better 
than nineteen shillings? Cook went after the assistant 
steward, who had gone to hide in the adjacent guinea-corn 
patch when he heard that money was being borrowed, and 
found him. The assistant steward parted, not altogether 
willingly, with three and fivepence. In fact he wept about 
it. Philip came back with the proceeds of the raid and 
handed the total to Magic Tom, who seemed a little less 
than joyous. He said to cook: “ Your master must be a 
very mean man; I thought he paid you very well, and 
that you all had lots of money. However,” he added, 
‘“‘you’ve done your best; and anyway, it’s not really that 
I want the money, but only to make sure that you are 
honest and in good faith.” Then, taking the nineteen 
shillings, plus the three and fivepence, he presently went 
his ways. 

Cook, as bidden, hid the precious bag. He hid it under 
his bed; told his wives he hated them and never wished 
to see them again, drove them away, and sat down to wait 
for the fourth day. After two days he went down to the 
town to salute his benefactor, and was distressed not to 
find him. He found the man in whose house Magic Tom 
had been lodging. This person, a fellow of the baser sort, 
named Awudu, was inclined to rudeness and truculence. 
He said: ‘That friend of yours went off this morning 
very early, before it was light. He didn’t tell me he was 
going, and he has taken a mat and two blankets and one 
of my wives with him. Now what I want to know is 
this: who’s going to pay? I saw he was your friend, 
and I know who you are, and so I gave him everything 
of the best.” 

This news was most unwelcome to Philip. He gave 
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soft words to Awudu, said that Magic Tom was a friend 
of the Judge (me /), and returned to his kitchen. Followed 
the onion in the custard pudding, and consequent justifica- 
tion of my sensing. 


Philip asked my advice. Did I think he ought to wait — 


the full time, or should he open the bag now? Not knowing 
at that time that it was my sponge-bag, with my News of 
the World transmuting away inside, I said: ‘Oh no, 
Let the wizard have his chance. Wait the time the gentle. 
man told you.’”’ And went back to the office. There J 
spoke with the clerks first. They were a little shy of 
talking about Magic Tom. He had arrived in the place, 
it appeared, a day or two before I returned from tour; 
had paid a call upon the chief clerk, reproved the junior 
ones, told the chief that he was an old friend of mine, and 
that I had specially requisitioned his assistance here and 
now to help me in running Kakeni. Spoke about his 
loads, his gramophone, his horse and so forth. Chief 
clerk didn’t quite believe him, but, minded to be on the 
safe side, handed his visitor on to the senior messenger, 


who called him “lord,’’ took him to his own house, fed him | 


and prepared a bath for him. When Magic Tom sought 
to borrow blankets, etc., the senior messenger, who used 
to be a soldier, took and introduced him to a citizen of the 
name of Awudu, thereby getting rid of him and at the 
same time giving him nothing to complain about. Life in 
Nigeria, and possibly elsewhere, is largely made up of these 
compromisings, subterfuges, arrangings. 

After the clerks and the messengers I spoke with 
Yusufu, the yam-eating Yoruba. A yam, by the way, is 
a vegetable of sorts, though you'd never guess this from 
its appearance. It looks like one of those logs that Messrs. 
Harridge and others call “‘ Yule”? in the catalogue, and 
charge for on the mistaken assumption that they are of 
some precious metal instead of mere wood. Smallish Yule 
log looks pretty much like a yam. a 

The Yorubas are a race of people known, loved and 
respected throughout Nigeria~ They are brave, clever, 
honest, industrious, virtuous, handsome, and not at all 
mean. They speak a language which is peculiar in that, 
to enable them to speak it properly, every person has his 
two top front teeth knocked out early in life. This makes 
it possible for the speaker to produce sounds such as a yam 
might be expected to make if by a miracle it were endowed 
with speech. But to hark back. 


Yusufu is my police sergeant. Not only were his two 
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top teeth knocked out as soon as they appeared, but he 
goes through life nursing about a quarter of a pound of yam 
in his mouth. So he speaks Yoruba very well. Otherwise 
he is a pleasant, kindly person, of regular life and a good 
policeman, as he was aforetime a good soldier. I said: 
“ Vusufu, a bad man has been in the town. He told the 
people his name was Magic Tom. He has made fools of 
many of them. He has taken their money.” Yusufu’s 
eyes began to gleam. “He has bolted. I hear he has gone 
along the Ikinram road. By this time he is probably 
across the border, in the savage wilderness of the Southern 
Provinces. Send two men after him. They must catch 
him. If he has gotten across the border they must of 
course not follow him. It will be illegal for them to arrest 
him on the other side of the line. I hope they will not 
come back without him. In fact, I shall be disappointed 
if they do.” Yusufu, busy as ever with the mouthful of 
yam, said he understood. I often wonder how he manages 
to talk as well as think with such a large piece of yam 
inside him. 

And the day waned; night came; and presently it was 
another day. A dull morning. The Judge (me) was in the 
office. To us (me) entered senior messenger. 

“Sah, many people wish to see you. From Chodape, 
from Pechok, from Agtapa, from Dabuka, from many places.” 

I said (not meaning it): ‘“‘It is good. Admit Chodape 
first; the others in succession.” 

And in they came. The Chodape person was elderly, 
female. Name, Obengbe. Said a man arrived at the village 
a fortnight ago who stated that he was a wizard and could 
cure diseases. Asked for sufferers. She presented herself. 
Had endured agonies from rheumatism since about 
AD. 1830. Wizard said, ‘“‘Have you any money?” 
Obengbe owned up to four and sixpence, and said she 
couldn’t raise another cowrie: credit long since exhausted. 
Wizard said: ‘“ Bring me salt and some boiled water.” 
He put some of the salt into the water; the rest of it he 
put into a bag he had with him. He spoke certain words 
in an unknown tongue over the salt and water, waggled 
his hands about, told Obengbe to drink, morning, noon 
and night, as much of the solution as would fill the half 
of a cigarette tin, and soon she would be well. Obengbe 
had drunk a good many quarts, as ordered, and was no 
better; so came to ask for her four and sixpence and the 
unexpended balance of her salt to be returned to her. 
Clearly the office of the Judge to effect the recovery. 
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Next Casz.—Obiyesi said: “‘I am a sort of missionary; 
I teach people about the Gospel. I live at Pechok. One 
day I was sitting in the doorway of my house, thinking, 
It was about the middle of the day. A young man dressed 
like a European came to me and said, ‘ Good-morning,’ 
He came into my house and sat down. He asked me where 
I came from, and I said Asaba was my country. He 


jumped up and embraced me, and said that he came from | 


the same country. I asked him to have some food, and he 
said he would like a meal, as he had come off a journey and 
all his loads and people were behind. He stayed three days 
with me. He sent for the chief of the village and ordered 
him to provide sheep and chickens and palm oil. The 
chief brought all these things, and others, and we lived 
very well for those three days. My guest told me he was 
a great friend of the Judge (me, the present writer!), and 
that he was going to help the Judge with his work. He 
borrowed a sheet of paper from me and wrote on it. Then 
he gave me the paper, and said that if ever I wanted 
anything of Government or was in trouble I should take 
this paper to the Judge and all would be well: I should 
be given what I wanted or let off, as the case might be. 
I was very glad to get such a paper. Here it is.” 

And Case Two handed up a gibberish-covered leaf from 
an exercise-book. 

‘** But, Rev. Obiyesi,” I said, “‘ you can read and write 
English ? ” 

** Oh yes,” he replied. 

*“Then how came you to accept and value such a piece 
of foolishness as this is ?” 

“Oh, sir, he told me he had used a special language 
that would make you very fond of me and incline you to 
help me.” 

I said no more. 

Case Two proceeded: ‘‘The man told me his name 
was Mr. Cesar Amajoyi. He said he was very rich. He 
promised to do great things for me. He was very strict. 
He made my wife very obedient whilst he was in the house. 
She cooked all day long. Before he went away he asked 
me what I should like him to send me for a present, and 
I told him I would like some money and a hat and a walking- 
stick and some shirts. He promised he would send all 
those and some other things beside. Then he borrowed 
my trousers—new ones, I have no others—and went on 
his way. He never sent the trousers back and he has not 
sent any present, so I have come to complain about him.” 
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Poor Case Two! There is meanness and meanness, 
and there is enterprise and enterprise. Magic Tom’s getting 
away with the native evangelist’s best and only trousers 
shows him a very master of both. 

CasE THREE was helped into the presence (mine). An 
old man, deaf, dirty, angry, infirm. He said that one day 
he was sitting in his house, thinking, towards noon, when 
one came to him who said: ‘Get up quickly, and come 
down the road to greet a great man who is coming to the 
village.” The ancient tottered a little way in the required 
direction, sat down under a tree, and, presumably, went 
on there with his thinking. To him entered a young fellow 
on a horse. Behind the horse walked a Hausa man. The 
cavalier rated the thinker for not coming farther along 
the road to meet him, ordered quarters and food for himself, 
steed and attendant, and, in a word, just shook that village 
up properly. A sheep was massacred (fact; the way they 
do it 7s massacre), and Magic Tom did himself proud. At 
eventide he—sitting in the chief's house, having evicted 
the owner—sent for Case Three. The old fellow crawled 
along thither. Magic Tom said, ‘‘ You are the chief of this 
village ?”? The old man said he was. 

“Have you dogarai (native police) and a staff of office, 
and do you get a salary ?” 

The old one said no, and he didn’t. 

Magic Tom said: ‘‘I am a wizard; I am also a great 
friend of the Judge. Clearly you should have dogarai, 
six at least, and a staff of office and a salary of three pounds 
per month. Would you like also a native court, of which 
you would be president ?”’ The old one concurred, and 
said he would. Magic Tom took a small book from his 
pocket and wrote in it. Then he said all might be regarded 
as settled: the dogarai and the native court and the salary 
and the staff of office might be expected any day. He 
concluded by asking if the chief had any money, and the 
(prospective) beneficiary replied cautiously that he was 
rather short at the moment, having in fact only five shillings 
and sevenpence loose. Magic Tom said that would never 
do; it was a miserable sum. And he urged the chief to 
go out and collect a little tax on account from the villagers. 
Eventually some twenty-nine shillings were raised in cash, 
with a number of promises maturing “after next market.” 

Case Three was followed by a string of village headmen, 
hawkers, stall-holders in Kakeni market, and others, each 
of whom had parted with good money on one score or 
another at the instance and insistence of Magic Tom. At 
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the tail of the procession came Sulimanu, who said he wag 
a Hausa trader and was bringing a horse from Jakolo to sel] 
in Inoke. He met with Magic Tom on the road, and the 
wizard saluted him and said: ‘ That’s a very poor, cheap 
sick horse you’ve got there.” Sulimanu explained that it 
was a very valuable animal, full of good qualities. Magic 
Tom said that it was not at all the sort of horse he was 
in the habit of buying. However, a few pounds were 
nothing, and, anyway, what was the price? To which 
Sulimanu replied that the horse did not belong to him, but 
was the property of his brother in Diba, who had sent 
him with it to the King of Inoke, to whom it was to be 
handed in return for twenty-five pounds. Magic Tom said 
he would take the beast at thirty, got on it, and set Sulimanu 
to walk behind. Thus for five days of travelling. At 
Kakeni he sold the horse for three pounds ten, and told 
Sulimanu to wait a day or two until his loads, included in 
which were two tin boxes full of money, arrived, and then 
he should be paid his thirty pounds and given a dash for 
himself on top. Meantime the leading butcher in the 
town was ordered by Magic Tom to house and feed, ‘ Well, 
mark you, sirrah !”’ the trusting and quite helpless Sulimanu. 
The horse and its purchaser left for Ilorin the day after 
the deal. Sulimanu said he had no doubt I would restore 
him his property (the brother was a fiction, as was the 
agreement with the King of Inoke, of course). I said we 
would do our best, and that the matter was receiving 
attention, and a further communication would be sent 
to him in due course through the usual channels. There 
are times when the harassed official finds the good old 
clichés grateful and comforting and a very present help in 
time of stress. 

At this point—it was 4.5 p.m.—the senior messenger 
sidled into the office and said that his wife was very ill, 
and that he would like, subject to approval, to go home 
in order to get wood and water and cook the food. Our 
closing hour is 4 p.m. So we ‘“‘shoo’ed”’ the remaining 
complainants off, and shut the shop and all went our ways. 

And one afternoon two very tired, dusty, footsore 
policemen stumbled up to me with Magic Tom in tow. 
I did not inquire too closely as to where they had found 
the gent, but judged it prudent to send an apologetic telegram 
to my colleague across the border, in case my lads had 
crossed it. They had arrested him, they said, in a town 
of some size, where he was sitting in the court-house, in 
the chief’s own chair. The chief squatted at his feet, on 
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the ground. There were three or four hundred people 
present, all the leading local lights and commercial magnates. 
Magic Tom was telling them the tale well and truly. He 
was well away with it when the police crept up on the 
outskirts of the gathering. 

Next morning various native officials, road-menders, 
village headmen, native court clerks and others arrived 
with dust on their heads and ashes in their mouths. Magic 
Tom in his progress had fined this one, dismissed that 
one, cautioned another, and dealt variously with the 
balance. Told them he was a great friend of mine, that 
he represented me, that I hated the whole lot of them 
anyway, and would hate them a great deal more when I 
got his report on them and their doings. 

What a man! What a man! 

Magic Tom and I had several long talks together. He 
was a Slightly built fellow, some years short of thirty. 
Appearance distinctly attractive; manner, to me, defer- 
ential to the point where it made one ashamed. He spoke 
very good English, and assured me in a reasonable, tired, 
patient manner that there was not a syllable of truth in 
any of the tales. As he was at the time wearing the 
evangelist’s raped trousers he failed to convince me that 
all the complainants had been lying. Nevertheless, he had 
an explanation even of that: quite as good a one as the 
circumstances permitted. He told me of his past life. How 
from his earliest years he had wrought hard and striven 
to learn; how he had been much esteemed by many 
Europeans; and how that, together with his well-known 
probity, had brought many of his countrymen to lie against 
him. He spoke of a former master of his, no less a person 
than His Honour the Chief Justice, with whom, he said, 
he had been very popular. He seemed to have spent his 
working life in the society of the Very High-up Ones of 
this country. And he retired to the guard-room. As he 
was leaving the office I called him back and asked: 
“When did you last get out of prison?” The fellow 
answered quite simply and without any hesitation or con- 
fusion, in the same tired, reasonable, patient voice : “‘ Three 
weeks ago, sir.” 

I had thought it not unlikely. Gaol puts its little 
mark on a person. And Magic Tom went for trial. I 
assisted at the event. His dossier was full of interest. 
He started life apparently in the household of the Chief 
Justice, and from that place of edification and _ enlight- 
enment he launched forth upon the world. Evidently 
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enlightenment and edification don’t always succeed in bend- 
ing the twig in the right way, because Magic Tom had not 
long left His Honour’s service when he found himself before 
one of His Honour’s colleagues, engaged in a difficult 
explanation of the circumstances in which he had become 
possessed of a trunk and a sum of money, the property 
of a confiding stranger who had met him on the railway, 
Doubtless the confiding stranger put suspicion far from 
him when he learned in the train that the pleasant casual 
companion and himself came from the same village. Any- 
way, Magic Tom went to gaol. Within a few months of 
discharge he was in trouble again. A recidivist, as the 
sparks fly upwards, in spite of his early advantages. The 
second offence, or series of offences, was planned on a 
bigger scale altogether than confidence-tricking a poor 
traveller out of his luggage. Magic Tom gathered much 
money and gear, and a horse and a wife or two; and 
returned to gaol, this time for a long period. In due course 
he was turned loose again, and invaded my bit of country. 
Part of his gestes there we have examined in this paper. 
So back again to the prison he went, after several weeks’ 
vacation in the open. A native warder told me that when 
Magic Tom arrived in the prison yard he was received 
with shouts of welcome by the other inmates, with whom, 
it seems, he is very popular. They had been looking forward 
to his return, the warder said. 

A few days ago, walking along the High Street, Jakola, 
I met a party of convicts off to their work. The leading 
man whipped off his cap, bowed low, and said, “‘ Good- 
morning, sir.” Magic Tom it was, and hence this paper 
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THE FATAL FORTNIGHT OF 1914 FROM 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN POINT 
OF VIEW 


[While prepared to allow the post bellum Austro-Hungarian 
view of the pre-war situation to be set forth by a 
distinguished Austrian Diplomat in the National Review, 
we must not be regarded as identified with this version, 
least of all with the author’s strictures on Franco- 
Russian policy, which was no less pacific than that of 
Great Britain.—Epitor N.R.] 


EncLtanp’s love of truth, justice and fair play has been 
proverbial for generations. Has it been warped by the 
effects of the war and the distortion of facts which is a 
necessary and unavoidable complement of a mental con- 
dition in which every nerve is strained with a view of 
obtaining the one and all-absorbing object without undue 
fastidiousness as to the means employed ? 

This typically English love of truth has inspired many 
able and courageous writers to dissociate themselves from 
the common herd, that accepts blindly and indiscrimi- 
nately the version of events that is put before it, unable 
or unwilling to inquire to what extent the course of events 
has been coloured or touched up in order to suit the taste 
of the public, or how many unpalatable truths have been 
withheld. 

Needless to say that, on the vanquished side, an unin- 
terrupted stream of publications has appeared on the 
causes of the war, the manner in which it was conducted, 
and the consequences to which it has led, but it is very 
much to England’s credit that after a termination of the 
war which in the results obtained far exceeded all earlier 
expectations, a thorough investigation has been carried on 
by men of public spirit, and of real (not conventional) 
patriotism, in order to have a clear conception of the cir- 
cumstances that led up to the greatest calamity which 
the world has known. 

What is the view held, not only by the man in the 
street, but by probably much more than 90 per cent. of 
the total population of the British Empire ? . 

The German Emperor, a man of boundless ambition, 
not content with the position his country had obtained, 
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was striving relentlessly after an imperium mundi—a world- 
power similar to that of the Roman Empire. To achievy 
this, egged on by his military advisers, he was willing to 
wade through streams of blood. 

Austria-Hungary, an effete conglomeration of con- 
flicting nationalities (all more or less “‘ oppressed ”’), was 
tottering to its grave, and had become a powerless instru- 
— practically a vassal State, receiving its orders from 

erlin. 

Russia had showed her profound love of peace by 
starting the Hague Conferences. 

France was only too anxious to live in amity with the 
world in general, and the thirst for revanche was dying 
a natural death. That nobody in England dreamt of a 


war of aggression was too obvious to require mentioning, - 


Of Servia, people in England knew little and cared less, 
Vague reminiscences might still be afloat of a ghastly 
murder perpetrated on a royal couple during their sleep; 
possibly some student of Balkan history might remember 
that Servia’s greatest national hero bore the epithet of 
Dusan, the Throttler, for having thus dealt with his own 
father, but for the average Englishman of 1914 Servia 
was practically non-extant. At the Foreign Office it was 
known as a restless little Balkan kingdom that was always 
at loggerheads with its neighbours, and that depended 
for its existence upon the export of pigs and plums. The 
strong action taken by the British Government after 
the assassination of King Alexander and his consort by 
the officers of the Royal Guard far exceeded that of any 
continental Power, including Austria-Hungary, and was 
commonly believed to be due to the personal initiative 
of King Edward, who was unwilling to conceal his 
indignation and disgust. 

Little is known in England concerning Servia’s policy 
towards her then powerful Western neighbour. It con- 
sisted in a deliberate scheme of what may be described 
as “twisting the lion’s tail” in order to see how much of 
it he would stand. What an eminent Italian statesman 
described as il sagro egoismo is in the last instance the 
leading motive of the foreign policy of every country, 
and Servia’s aim has all along been the foundation of 
Jugo-Slav kingdom, created by the annexation of several 
of the south-eastern provinces of the neighbouring Empire. 
This aim, thinly veiled in official communications, was 
openly admitted and commented upon in the public Press; 
it was taught the rising generation in the schools; it had 
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become the watchword of the army. Lest anyone think 
the writer prejudiced on the subject, it may not be out of 
place to quote the following extract from a confidential 
dispatch of Prince Urusoff, Russian Ambassador in Vienna, 
dated February 15, 1911: “I come to the conclusion 
that all reports drawn by the Servian Government from 
secret sources can only be accepted with some reserve. 
The weak point of the Servians is their continuous 
craving for political intrigues, and for spreading a vast 
amount of the most unlikely reports with the sole object 
of preventing any friendly relations between Russia and 
those Powers with whom Servia herself is on bad terms. 
The whole atmosphere of Belgrade is saturated with 
unjustified susceptibility and vanity. The Servian Govern- 
ment will not admit that Russia should come to an 
understanding with Austria on any terms whatever. When 
it is not the Servian Government, then it is their General 
Staff that calls our (the Russian) attention to Austria’s 
most treacherous designs.” 

Gratitude plays no part in international relations, or 
else a reference to the fact might not be out of place, 
that it was Austria’s intervention that in 1885 saved 
Servia from utter annihilation by Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria’s victorious army. In a publication concerning 
the causes of the war, M. Boghitchewitch, a former Servian 
diplomatist, who enjoyed the fullest confidence of his 
Government, refers to a conversation which he had at 
Marienbad in August 1913 with his chief, M. Pashitch. 
The words used by Servia’s greatest statesman were the 
following: ‘“‘I might have taken the chance of a European 
war in order to acquire Bosnia and the Herzegovina already 
curing the first Balkan War, but I preferred first making 
sure of annexing Macedonia and then only taking steps to 
acquire Bosnia and the Herzegovina.” 

It has never even been suggested that the murder of 
flarajevo was in any way the deed of the Belgrade Govern- 
ment, or that the latter was cognizant of any such inten- 
tion; on the other hand, it has never been denied that 
the weapons used bore the stamp of a Servian Government 
factory, that the perpetrators of the deed were instructed 
in the use of them by a Government official at Belgrade, 
and that the weapons were smuggled across the frontier 
with the assistance of Servian custom-house officials. As 
a matter of fact, this was openly admitted by one of the 
culprits. 

It would be a grievous mistake to look upon the murder 
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of the Heir Apparent as an isolated fact; national fana- 
ticism had previously led to a series of attempts against 
the lives of Austro-Hungarian officials * in Bosnia and 
Croatia. 

That the last tragedy of Sarajevo must fill the cup to 
overflowing was perfectly clear. None but an absolutely 
effete and impotent Government could possibly ignore the 
culminating act of a deliberate campaign leading to insur. 
rection and dismemberment. The British Government went 
to war against the South African Republics under far 
slighter provocation. The principle upon which the Austro- 
Hungarian Government acted was sound enough, and 
practically unassailable, but the methods employed showed 
a deplorable want of foresight and of political judgment.t 

It may not be generally known that, after the murder of 
King Alexander and Queen Draga in 1903, the Austro- 
Hungarian Government received a hint from St. Petersburg 
that no objection would be raised from that quarter should 
a temporary military occupation of Belgrade be considered 
necessary with a view to restoring order. The suggestion 
was not taken up, or the map of Europe might at present 
be different from what the framers of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles have made it! I certainly hold no _ brief for 
defending the line of action pursued by the Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Office during the fatal fortnight of 1914, but the 
fact just mentioned goes far to show that it was by no 
means as self-evident as wiseacres now tell us that Russia 
must necessarily come to Servia’s assistance, and that 
Austria—knowing this—was deliberately bent on causing a 
general conflagration. Nothing is further from the truth; 
the fatal mistake made in Vienna (and also in Berlin) was 
to imagine that the Russian Government might in 1914 
take the same view which it had held eleven years pre- 
viously. It is by no means impossible that this would 
have been the case had not the internal state of the 
country (of which amazingly little was known in the rest 
of Europe) made a foreign diversion indispensable, to 
support the deeply undermined foundations of the auto- 
cratic régime. Distant rumbling of the coming earthquake 
became audible; the halo of Tsardom had vanished; the 


* June 6, 1910, attempt against the life of General Vareshanin, Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Sarajevo. June 8, 1912, ditto against Baron Cuvaj, Ban 
of Croatia. September 30, 1912, and June 18, 1913, ditto against Baron 
Skerletz, Ban of Croatia. 

+ Lest the writer be accused of a vaticinatio ex eventu, he may add that 
he spoke exactly in the same sense to Count Berchtold on July 19, 1914. 
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Court lived in absolute seclusion, enveloped by a thick 
mist of disquieting rumours concerning occult influences 
and unsavoury surroundings. The Emperor was probably 
ignorant of all this—not so his advisers ! 

On March 3rd (February 21st, according to Russian 
style), 1914, a special Council was convened of all the 
leading political, military and naval authorities to deliberate 
on the necessary steps to be taken for the occupation of 
the Straits and Constantinople. The minutes, since pub- 
lished, give a detailed account of the proceedings. The 
Chief of the General Staff expressed his opinion that Con- 
stantinople could only be seized during a general war, 
whereupon all technical details concerning the formation 
and landing of an armed expedition were fully discussed. 

The Ambassador at Constantinople suggested that a 
similar intervention could easily be brought about by a 
state of anarchy in that capital, but that the time 
required by the naval authorities for landing an armed 
force appeared to him undesirably long. The article pub- 
lished on March 12, 1914, in the Birschewija Wjedomosti 
under the heading ‘‘ Russia is ready for War” was 
admittedly inspired by the War Office, and in its truculent 
language far exceeds even the most unguarded and pro- 
vocative utterances of the German Emperor. ‘“ Formerly,” 
we read, ‘the Russian military plan of operations was of 
a defensive nature; now, however, it is known that the 
Russian Army will play an active part.” In order to show 
that these were not merely empty words, the “ rehearsal 
of a mobilization”? was ordered in May, and the three 
classes of 1907 to 1909 were retained under arms. The 
part played by Generals Suchomlinow (subsequently con- 
demned by court-martial) and Januschkiewitch at the 
time when the general mobilization was ordered, and the 
manner in which they hoodwinked their Imperial master, 
is too well known to be dilated upon. 

Moreover, in the agreement come to previously between 
the Russian military authorities and the French General 
Boisdeffre, it had been expressly stated that a general 
mobilization, when ordered, ipso facto meant WAR. 

It is perhaps less easy to form a clear and compre- 
hensive notion of the working of the German mind at the 
critical period. The popular picture representing the 
Emperor William as a bloodthirsty Attila or Genseric, 
anxiously awaiting the moment when he could hurl his 
savage hordes across the Vosges to destroy the liberty 
and civilization of Western Europe, has now been pretty 
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generally relegated to the nursery. In reality, the Kaiser 
is an intensely kindhearted, open-minded man of more 
than average intelligence and a stern sense of duty. His 
besetting sin is his inordinate and almost childlike vanity, 
equal only to that of Louis XIV. He revelled in play- 
ing the part of the arbiter mundi, and when he placed 
the words: Sic volo, sic jubeo, above his signature, he 
betrayed the leading principle of his entire reign. In 
addition to this, he was severely handicapped by what 
may best be described as an extraordinary absence of 
TACT, in the very widest sense of the word. He was 
strangely devoid of this gift (possessed by King Edward to 
a quite exceptional extent) of judging the effect which his 
words or actions would produce upon the world in general 
and the person to whom he addressed himself in particular, 
Many of his attempts to lead up to a rapprochement 
with France—attempts made with the very best inten- 
tions of the world—were received in Paris with smiles of 
derision, as so many new gaffes Allemandes. Needless to 
refer to the famous Kruger telegram, dispatched in utter 
ignorance of the effect which it was bound to produce, or 
to the less famous “brilliant second” telegram which 
brought the recipient almost to tears of annoyance. The 
exaggerated importance which the Emperor attached to 
his own personality led him to take a wholly erroneous 
view of the hold which the ‘dynastic principle” (to 
which he frequently referred) had taken over nations and 
their rulers. What almost amounts to a form of mental 
colour-blindness prevented him almost to the last from 
admitting the possibility that the Tsar (himself in hourly 
danger of assassination) would mobilize his huge armies in 
support of a half-Asiatic nation of regicides like Servia. 
This, together with the erroneous notion that Russia was 
not yet prepared for war, was the fundamental and fatal 
error of his policy. He was convinced that the game of 
bluff, so successfully played in 1909, might do duty once 
more, and that the conflict between Austria and Servia 
could be localized. The statesmen, both of Berlin and 
Vienna, were hypnotized by this scheme of “localization ” 
of the trouble, and dreamt only of a punitive expedition 
of short duration, with the tacit acquiescence of the other 
Powers. That this was the view taken by the Emperor 
personally may be looked upon as an absolute and unques- 
tionable fact—no less, also, that most of his military 
advisers took a different view. They were, of course, 
fully aware of Russia’s preparations referred to above, but 
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they considered them not yet fully completed for another 
year or two, when the long-planned action against Con- 
stantinople and the Straits must inevitably take place. 
“ Was it wise or even rational,” said the Emperor’s military 
entourage, “to let the adversary choose his own moment 
for striking the fatal blow, when all his preparations had 
been completed?” This was the language held, and it is a 
marked illustration of the difference in the working of the 
soldier’s mind from that of the ordinary civilian. Nothing, 
however, could be more mistaken than to imagine that 
the German Staff came to this decision le ceur léger, as 
Emile Ollivier said in 1870. On the contrary, in a book 
just published, Field-Marshal Conrad, the Chief of the 
Austrian General Staff, speaks again and again of the 
formidable and almost superhuman task of facing a coali- 
tio of Russia and France with such doubtful allies as 
Italy and Roumania. According to him, a “ preventive 
war’ with every chance of success could only have been 
made in 1909, when the attitude of Servia gave more than 
sufficient provocation, and when Russia was practically 
powerless. The argument is irrefutable. Had the Central 
Powers been bent on bringing on a general conflagration, 
they would scarcely have waited until Russia had recovered 
from the reverses of the Japanese campaign and the 
revolution that followed. 

The reverence felt by every German for all orders 
coming from ‘‘above”’ is proverbial; it is the outcome of 
centuries of training, and had become almost unreasoning 
and automatic; nevertheless, had not the Russian mobi- 
lization (admittedly equivalent to WaR) preceded the 
order given at Berlin, the feeling of unanimity might not 
have been as unequivocal as it was when the Fatherland 
was declared to be in danger of invasion. 

Long before the outbreak of war, the term of “ encircle- 
ment ’’ applied to Germany had become a household word 
in diplomatic dispatches and in leading articles. The 
word (the authorship is disputed, but commonly attributed 
to Prince Biilow) has had a singularly irritating and indeed 
nefarious effect upon the German mind. It produced 
upon the nation the effect which the suggestion of being 
put into a straight-waistcoat might have on an ordinary 
sane individual: the wish to kick himself free at any 
price. The German voyait rouge, as the French say, 
when the encirclement was referred to! This may to a 
large extent explain the attitude of Germany during the 
crisis, though it must be readily admitted that the states- 
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men of the Wilhelmstrasse displayed an_ extraordinary 
absence of foresight and of diplomatic skill. Their attj. 
tude, contrary to their real intention, frequently had the 
appearance of intransigence and even provocation that 
made the task of French diplomacy a comparatively easy 
one. The preposterous suggestion that in the case of 
France declaring herself neutral in the coming conflict 
Germany should as a safeguard have the right to occupy 
Toul and Verdun shows an almost incredible ignorance of 
the adversary’s mentality. Incidents such as this, together 
with untrue reports concerning attacks by French aero. 
planes before the declaration of war, made it easy for 
France to assume the part of the guileless victim of an 
unprovoked and unwarrantable aggression—herself being in 
a state of absolute unpreparedness. Must this be considered 
entirely in conformity with facts? Lord Esher, in a book 
recently published, tells us of military conferences between 
the English and French Staffs held in Downing Street many 
years before the war; the agreements arrived at in Brussels 
are known to everyone, and in a dispatch dated December 20, 
1911, M. Iswolsky, Russian Ambassador in Paris, reports 
to his Government as follows: ‘It is most remarkable 
that during last summer England was prepared not only 
to set her entire Fleet, but also an expeditionary force into 
action against Germany.” Of course, we all know that any 
act of aggression was entirely remote from the mind of 
British statesmen, but the term of “‘ unprovoked aggres- 
sion,” invariably to be found in all secret agreements, has 
frequently proved itself to be a somewhat elastic and unde- 
finable expression. The clumsiness of Germany’s diplomacy 
put her in the unenviable position of the aggressor, but 
the fact remains that the general mobilization, which, as 
previously stated, was equivalent to war, was first ordered 
by Russia.* 

With regard to the attitude of France, I will express 
no personal opinions, but will merely quote the words of 
two men whose position suffices to dispel any notion of 
partiality on their part in favour of Germany. 

Baron Greindl, one of Belgium’s oldest and most dis- 


* M. Paléologue, French Ambassador at Petersburg, in his Recollections, 
recently published, makes the following statement: ‘On July 25th, 11 p.m, 
the Assistant Director of the Chancelry of the Russian Foreign Office called at 
the French Embassy and reported that (1) the mobilization of 13 army corps 
for the operations against Austria had been publicly ordered, and that (2) & 
SECRE? ORDER of general mobilization had been issued.” This fact is of 
utmost importance. 
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tinguished diplomatists, writes as far back as 1907 (March 
98th and April 8th): ‘‘ France’s insolence is reverting to 
what it was in the worst days of the Second Empire. . . .” 
“France is arrogating to herself, as she did before 1870, 
the right to intervene in matters in which she has abso- 
lutely no concern. . . . Each time in history, when France 
has felt herself strong enough to do so, she has tried to 
assert a world supremacy.” 

The second authority that I would wish to quote is 
Count Benckendorff, Russian Ambassador in London, who 
writes on February 12-25, 1913, as follows: ‘ Looking 
back upon the conversation I have had with M. Cambon, 
and adding to this the attitude taken by M. Poincaré, the 
idea rises to my mind—approaching a conviction—that 
France is the only Power which—TI will not say desires 
war—would view its advent without much regret.” 

. If, as stated before, the picture representing the Kaiser 
as a bloodthirsty Attila can be relegated to the nursery, 
surely the view, at one time almost universally held in 
Germany, that England was responsible for the world 
war can now be declared only fit for the inmates of 
Bedlam. The “ Gott strafe England” craze, which spread 
across the length and breadth of Germany, never took 
root either in Austria or in Hungary. The few British 
officers interned, or taken prisoners, were treated with 
every sort of kindness and consideration (one of them was 
allowed to enjoy all the comforts of the Imperial Hotel at 
Carlsbad). English firms continued to do business as 
usual; the British Governesses’ Home in Vienna remained 
throughout the war open and unmolested, and jockeys 
hailing from Newmarket were warmly cheered by the 
public when passing the post on a well-backed winner. 
The average Austrian has perhaps more natural political 
intuition than his ally on the Spree could ever boast of, 
and it was at once felt, even by the man in the street, that 
there was no real enmity between the two countries, and 
that the existing antagonism was merely due to the reflex 
action of political alliances. 

The unremitting, strenuous and able endeavours of Sir 
Edward (now Lord) Grey to save Europe from the impend- 
ing calamity came too late to the knowledge of the public 
in Vienna and Budapest to rouse popular feeling at the 
critical moment, when every hour and every minute was 
of value. He showed far more insight into the difficult 
position in which Austria found herself than any other of 
the Entente statesmen. In a conversation with Marquis 
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Imperiali (Italian Ambassador in London, July 29, 1914), 
he admitted the absolute necessity of obtaining full satis. 
faction for the Dual Monarchy. Servia must be chastised, 
and guarantees given for her future behaviour. 

Of all the grievous errors committed by the Vienna 
Foreign Office, its attitude of procrastination and evasion 
towards Sir Edward Grey’s proposal of July 29th was by 
far the most fatal one. His suggestion was, that Austria. 
Hungary should occupy Belgrade and certain strategical 
points, and there await the result of the mediation of the 
four Powers not immediately concerned in the Austro. 
Servian quarrel (England, Germany, France and Italy), 
The answer was, as pointed out above, slow in coming 
(considering that the peace of the world was trembling in 
the balance and that every minute was precious), and 
was, moreover, evasive. 

In the meantime, Russia had issued the order for a 
general mobilization. Had the offer been at once accepted 
and acted upon, the great catastrophe could still have been 
avoided. However, it was not to be, and the course was 
taken that led to Versailles and St. Germain. 
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MANUFAOTURE OF THE “WORK-SHY” 


His Majesty’s Ministers occasionally lecture us on the 
problem of unemployment, but they rarely touch the spot, 
as I will try and explain in the following pages. The real 
remedy for unemployment is—WORK. Politicians are 
careful to avoid mentioning it. 

The Minister of Labour, and behind him the Govern- 
ment, Board of Guardians, municipal authorities and all 
other bodies seeking to deal with the evil, resemble the doctor 
who seeks to deaden the pain of his suffering patient by 
administering frequent doses of morphia, without seeking 
to remove the root cause of the trouble. In the result, 
either the patient dies, or, if he is so strong naturally that 
he recovers in spite of the doctor’s want of skill, he has 
become the victim of the drug habit, which, when too late, 
he finds it impossible to shake off. 

So it is with British trade and the British workman. 
For this dangerous, almost hopeless position into which 
industry has drifted, our politicians, misnamed ‘“ the 
Government,” are largely responsible, and they are neither 
bold enough nor strong enough to apply the remedy. 

The trouble commenced with the beginning of the war, 
when the brave men who volunteered to fight their country’s 
battles received one shilling per day, with the chance of 
wounds and death thrown in, whilst those who stayed at 
home were coddled and bribed by higher and ever higher 
wages to provide munitions of war. Practically every 
demand, no matter how unreasonable, was conceded, so 
long as the men would consent to do any work. 

All the gush about the patriotic efforts and herculean 
labours of the brave, protected men who stayed at home 
made pitiful reading. What cared they about the suffer- 
ings and death of their fellows across the sea, so long as 
they received enormous wages for an ever-decreasing output 
per man per day, for it is well known that, as wages steadily 
went up, output went just as steadily down! 

Plain speaking this, but plain speaking is required, 
although it cannot now do a tithe of the good it would have 
done seven years ago. 

If anyone doubts this statement, let him ask the ship- 
builders of the country. On a large output of shipping 
the successful conduct of the war and the very life of the 
country depended, yet by 1916 the average output per man 
per day had fallen away by 25 per cent. Queer patriotism 
this, but accounted for by the fact that increased wages 
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enabled the men to secure all they wanted to eat, drink 
and amuse themselves, with much less exertion on their 
part. The same applies to miners, engineers, and prac- 
tically every other trade that during the war was connected 
with the manufacture of munitions. 

One of the trades which the present slump hits most 
severely, and one which will be the slowest to recover, ig 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing, and here let me endeavour 
to explain some of the root causes of the trouble. The 
attention of the Minister of Labour was recently drawn to 
the number of British ships being repaired in adjacent 


Continental seaports, and the question was asked if steps | 


could not be taken to induce British shipowners to repair 
their ships in British ports. The Minister’s reply was that 
this was a question which had better be referred to the 
shipowners, the ship-repairers and the trades unions con- 
cerned. An unsatisfactory reply, but it is hard to see how 
any other could have been given under the circumstances, 

Now, what are the facts? During the war many of the 
large yards (on the north-east coast of England particu- 
larly) were, of necessity, almost entirely devoted to the 
repair of Navy vessels, fighting or otherwise. Neutral 
vessels were only repaired on sufferance, and this had the 
inevitable result of causing these maritime countries to 
develop their own ship-repairing resources. It was a 
lucrative business, freights were high, and dispatch was of 
more importance to the owners than the cost of repairs, 
so that Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Spain, America, and 
even China enjoyed a huge influx of repair work, and every 
resource was strained to take full advantage of it. Holland, 
indeed, led the way. Her shipbuilders were enterprising, 
introducing every kind of labour-saving appliance, and 
her workmen were very willing to work in any way 
that was required by the exigencies of the trade, the 
full twenty-four hours round being worked owing to an 
arrangement of shifts. Only in cases of great emergency, 
as in the case of repairs to essential warships, has such 
a thing been done in Britain, and in such cases speed was 
more important than cost of repairs. The Admiralty 
method of payment of a percentage on cost had a great 
deal to do with the men’s method of working. They 
ought to have known nothing about it, but let any 
employer of labour, large or small, reflect if he has ever 
been able to keep his secrets to himself or his managerial 
staff. All the yards in the country were flooded with 
Admiralty officials—mostly young and able-bodied—and 
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thus the Admiralty method of working was known to every 
man in every yard. As a rule, the working man working 
for an employer who has a fixed price, cares very little 
whether the employer makes a profit or not, but in case of 
working for the Government, even the little restraint that 
he ordinarily felt went by the board. Work was more than 
abundant, men were scarce, and in the rare case of a man 
being sacked for loafing at one yard he could easily get a 
job at another. 

Is it to be wondered at that under such conditions as 
the foregoing, a feeling of “don’t care-ishness” sprang up 
amongst both officials and workmen, and that ‘‘ work-shy”’ 
men were manufactured by the thousand ? 

Meantime, every maritime nation was straining every 
nerve to develop its shipbuilding resources, with the result 
that at the Armistice there was a perfect glut of tonnage in 
spite of the loss of millions of tons through enemy sub- 
marines. Then America, which before the war had only five 
shipyards of first-class importance, established new yards 
during the war in nearly every port in her northern range, 
both on the east and the west coast. It is still a source of 
wonder to the man in the street how this enormous and 
sudden expansion took place, seeing that shipbuilding is such 
a specialized and intricate trade. Where did America obtain 
the hundreds of thousands of highly trained men to build all 
these steamers in so short a time ? The Americans are a very 
practical nation, and in times of emergency their “‘ bosses ” 
have the habit of shaking off trade-union shackles. They 
realized that the mystery of building the hulls of steel vessels 
was no mystery at all. It was merely a case of an abundant 
supply of material, the possibility of obtaining punching 
and shearing machines, and pneumatic riveters, and the 
labour question solved itself by the fact that any able- 
bodied, intelligent man could, by a few weeks’ intensive 
training, be made into a riveter, caulker or driller. The 
plater required a little more training, but America is a 
big bridge-building country, and a large number of men 
skilled in the manipulation of plates, could be obtained in 
this way, and even the plater, who is the aristocrat of labour 
in British shipyards, can be trained in a month or two. 
An engineer who cared to change his trade temporarily 
(as he would be permitted to do in America) would require 
no training at all. 

This accounts for the vast amount of steam tonnage which 
the United States was able to place in the water in such a 
short time, and which has made her such a serious com- 
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petitor to British shipping. How it is proposed that this 
competition should be met will be alluded to later. Unless 
a very radical change in method can be adopted, includ- 
ing a very large cheapening in labour costs, British ship. 
building must remain in a more or less moribund condition 
for years to come. Foreign yards, with cheaper production, 
can, unless and until this change is made, supply the very 
few wants for tramp ships. However, given the necessary 
changes, British shipbuilding could be revived very speedily, 

At the present time much British tonnage is obsolete, and 
unable to compete in the freight markets of the world, 
Only a guess can be made at the percentage, but it is prob- 
ably as high as 40 or even 50 per cent. It would pay many 
owners to scrap a part of their holding in old tramp ton- 
nage if new vessels could be built at economic rates, 
Plates, angles and all materials have been heavily reduced in 
price, but labour costs have hardly been reduced at all, and 
the little reduction that has been obtained is neutralized b 
the ca’ canny policy, popular among trade unionists, whic 
throws far too large a proportion of overhead charges on the 
cost of each vessel. Such charges are also greatly increased 
by taxation and rating, through the senseless extravagance 
of the Government and the municipalities. The largest 
amount in wages on the construction of a vessel is paid 
to the members of the Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Society. Their work is the least skilled of any labour em- 
ployed, yet they get double or treble the wages of the skilled 
engineer, blacksmith, joiner or plumber. If Mr. John Hill, 
the leader of this Society reads this, he will be filled with 
noisy indignation, but no invective will destroy hard facts. 
If a magic wand could be waved, and all the members of 
this Society could be transported to a happy island, ruled 
entirely by trade unionism, British shipbuilding need 
hardly suffer any pause. American, Dutch, Japanese, and 
other countries’ actual practice has proved this. Any 
physically fit man, accustomed to wielding a hammer, 
e.g., a blacksmith’s striker, could be made into a com- 
petent riveter in a few months. This applies to hand 
riveting, but with pneumatic riveting, any good engineer 
could be made a riveter at once, and the wages he could 
make on piece work would cause him to rub his eyes. 

In the interests of the shipbuilding trade, in the interests 
of the country suffering from unemployment, and even in 
the interests of the men themselves, the members of the 
Boilermakers’ and Shipbuilders’ Union should suffer a sweep- 
ing further reduction, and now is the time for the employers 
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to propound it. A rate of pay in any trade which permits 
a man to make a good week’s pay in three days and loaf 
the other three days, may be very agreeable to the man, 
but it is very deleterious to the body economic, and also 
to the interests of all other classes of workmen. 

Such a rearrangement of wages would go far to revive the 
shipbuilding trade, and this view of the case I commend, 
not only to the employers but, even more urgently, to all 
members of the skilled trades concerned. 

The largest trade union, and in my opinion that which 
includes the largest number of really skilled workmen, is 
engineering. The bulk of the men are of high intelligence 
which makes it seem all the more strange that no society 
has such a record of stupid and futile strikes—except 
perhaps the miners. 

The recent lockout, which was not really a trial of 
strength between the engineers and employers, but was 
simply an attempt on the part of the “Shop Steward” 
to get a complete strangle-hold over the workshops. During 
the war these gentry, who in pre-war days had no official 
position, managed to get so much power into their hands 
that their interference with the management became intoler- 
able. Their supporters were not the decent majority of 
the men, but a comparatively small band of irresponsibles, 
who overawed this docile majority with noise and threats, 
and it seems pretty certain that Bolshevik doctrines and 
Bolshevik gold were behind the movement. Their down- 
fall has been complete, and if tact is now exercised by 
the employers, there will dawn a new era of prosperity. 
But tact is not always exercised by the employers, and 
many of them have the unfortunate ‘“‘ knack” of putting 
round pegs in square holes. A man who has been a great 
success in an administrative department behind the scenes 
is frequently just as complete a failure when promoted to 
deal with that complex variety of human nature, which 
goes to form British Labour. A successful leader of men 
is born, not made. 

All the world is crying out for goods manufactured by the 
British engineer, but, unfortunately, only a small part 
of the world can or will pay the extortionate prices asked. 
Such prices are not caused entirely by the high wages paid to 
the workmen. Before the war many departments were, in 
my opinion, quite inadequately paid, but the remedy lay 
in the men’s hands. An increase of production per man 
would enable the employers to continue to pay the present 
satisfactory rates. The solution seems to lie in payments 
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by results, and in many shops this is being adopted, but in 
the majority the old system of a flat rate per day to men, 
good, bad or indifferent, is still adhered to. 

I regard with considerable sympathy the suspicion 
of the men with regard to payment by results. It is a case 
of the sins of the fathers being visited upon the children, 
In the bad old days of greedy, short-sighted employers, 
when occasional payment by results was in force, a good man, 
perhaps using his brains as well as his hands, turned outa 
large quantity of work with good results for himself and also 
to the advantage of his employer, if that obtuse-minded 
being could only have seen it. Did the employer appreciate 
and encourage the man who was doing well? Not a bit of 
it. It was considered that he was making too much money 
for himself, and his piece rate was reduced. It is hardly 
to be wondered at that under such conditions a system of 
“ca? canny” was introduced. During the war when the 
employer was remunerated on the pernicious Government 
system of payment on his profit by a percentage on his 
wages bill, the amount of slacking in the engineering shops 
can only be described as appalling, and its effects have not 
yet worn off. Again I fear that only hardship and actual 
starvation will expel the poison. 

Restriction of production is the great stumbling-block 
to prosperity in the engineering trade. An idea has grown 
up (and although not officially approved of by the union, it 
is fostered in an underground manner by the shop stewards) 
and that is, if a man can get a good day’s pay for half a 
day’s work, he is making another half a day’s work with a 
a good day’s pay for one of his mates who may be out of 
work. This is on the assumption that, as there is only so 
much work to go round, it must be spread out as long and 
made to cost as much as possible. It does not need much 
intelligence to see that this course, carried to its logical 
conclusion, means that in the end production becomes so 
expensive that demand ceases, and there is no work at all. 
In America much higher wages are paid to engineers, but 
the production per man is also much higher. Every man 
there must put forth his best efforts or be “sacked.” If 
a man can attend two or three machines he does so; m 
Britain, one man one machine is the rule, even though that 
machine may be self-acting and require very little atten- 
tion. It is in this way that the inferior American, German, 
or Japanese engineer beats the British. Our engineers must 
either drop this policy and consent—or be compelled—to 
put their best efforts into their work, the alternative being 
further reduced wages or no work at all. 
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The construction of the engines of a steamer is infinitely 
more highly skilled work than the construction of the hull, 
yet the semi-skilled men employed in the latter class of 
work are much more highly paid than the engineers. This 
isan anomaly which worries every engineer, but it never 
seems to have occurred to them that, by assisting the 
employers to remedy this grievance they would be im- 
proving their own position and increasing work by enabling 
ships to be turned out at an economic price. The engineer 
is the framework of an industrial country like this, and 
no one wants to see him have anything but good wages 
—if he will only consent to earn them. Individually, and 
when he acts and thinks for himself, he is of the salt of 
the earth, but when he acts collectively he is a fool. 

How much better it would be if organized labour, 
instead of wasting union funds over strikes and losing 
millions of pounds in wages, would save the money thus 
squandered and establish works of their own on a co-opera- 
tive principle, without interference from the capitalist, 
and give that abused individual an object lesson in how 
industry ought really to be conducted. The cynical amongst 
my readers will say “they know better,” and perhaps 
they do. 

The coal-mining industry is now in a terrible condition, 
with serious hardship in every district, and here again, 
more than in any other industry, Government interference 
is the root cause. Thousands of brave men went to fight for 
their country, but were replaced by more thousands of others 
who had no business in the mines at all. As the war went 
on it was decided that coal mining must be made a protected 
trade, so that no one employed in it need join the army. 
Instead of bringing the skilled miners home from Flanders 
and replacing them by the skulkers and C.O.’s who had 
taken refuge from military service in the mines, the authori- 
ties allowed more thousands of amateurs to go into the mines 
and be protected ; and these men, on ever-increasing wages, 
_ an ever-decreasing quantity of coal per man per 

ift. 

The disastrous results of the Sankey award have much to 
do with the present dearth of employment, and will have 
to be reversed before prosperity can return to the mines. 

The miner himself is a most difficult subject to write 
about—he varies so much in different districts. His cold- 
blooded bravery, when an accident in the mines causes 
him to risk his own life in the attempt to save the lives 
of his comrades, and his rush to the colours, as well as his 
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fighting record, should make him the most respected man 
in the country, but it is no exaggeration to say that at the 
present time he is among the most unpopular with all classes, 

Individually, the North-Country miner is of the type 
which no one need be ashamed to own as a friend. Many 
of them are thoughtful, well-read men, who have qualified 
themselves, by their own efforts, for responsible positions 
in the mines and in other walks of life. It was here 
that trades unionism in mining really began, and so long 
as it was led by men like the late Thomas Burt, John 
Wilson, and many other old stalwarts, its influence on 
the social conditions of the miners was wholly beneficial. 
If the owners sometimes suffered under the exactions, it 
was largely their own fault or that of their fathers. In 
the earlier half of last century the men, women and even 
little children who laboured in the mines were very little 
better than serfs, and the same applied to all parts of the 
country, worse even in Scotland than in England. It 
is little wonder that the men, by banding together and 
beginning to feel the power of united action, became in 
some instances even more unreasonable and tyrannical 
than the old employers had been. The growing power of 
the unions, coupled with protective mining legislation, 
gradually eliminated the bad employer and redressed the 
men’s grievances, until now no class of workmen have 
more favourable conditions of labour. But as employers 
and working conditions improved, so the union deteri- 
orated, and gradually fell into the hands of men whose 
motives were entirely selfish, and who for their own ends 
did not hesitate to coquet with foreign revolutionaries. 
The culmination came when the Mining Federation declared 
a complete stoppage of coal production. I have advisedly 
not used the word “strike” as there was nothing of the 
nature of a strike about it—it was simply an attempt at 
revolution on Russian methods, and there is more than a 
suspicion that the whole affair was engineered and financed 
from Moscow. The Duke of Northumberland has more 
information than I have, and he has not hesitated to 
speak out. Hardly anything more wicked and selfish ever 
happened in the history of this country. Luckily the 
revolution was nipped in the bud by the prompt defensive 
action of the Government, and the attempt of the colliers 
to starve the rest of the nation into submission was 
defeated. The poor dupes of the revolutionaries shouted 
for the ‘ pool,” and not one in a thousand knew what 
was meant by it. A pool could have been formed at 
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every colliery, but as it meant a good workman in a 
favourable part of the workings sacrificing part of his 
earnings to help the poorer workman, he would have 
none of it. The pitmen showed no consideration for 
anyone—the poor, the sick and the dying could starve 
to death for anything they cared, and they openly 
boasted that so long as the community, whom they were 
attempting to starve, would feed their wives and children, 
they would manage to hang out. 

Nemesis came upon them swift and sudden. They 
certainly merited the bitter lesson taught them, though 
unfortunately in their case the heaviest punishment does 
not fall on the guiltiest parties. It will only be by years 
of steady work and giving the nation coal at a reasonable 
price that miners will be able to regain the respect of their 
fellow men. 

The Scottish miner is of a lower and more truculent 
type than the English miner. This is accounted for by 
very few of them being pure Scotsmen. Many of them 
are a mixture of low-class Scots, lower-class Irish, Poles, 
Lithuanians, etc. As their respective countries have now 
got “‘ self-determination,” it is to be hoped that the whole 
brood will return home and so leave the work to decent 
Scotsmen, but I do not think they will. Housing conditions 
in many parts of the Scottish coalfields—it must be 
admitted—are bad, and the plea of some of the owners 
that the wives of the workmen they employ would turn 
Buckingham Palace into a slum in a month can hardly 
be accepted at the present day. 

The coal trade is improving, and gradually adjusting 
itself to economic conditions, and in time the men will 
regain their self-respect and that of their fellow men. 
Luckily the Miners’ Federation looks like falling to pieces ; 
if so, it will perish without regret and without one single 
good action to its credit. 

Coal mining is perhaps more hampered than any other 
industry by excessive railway and other transport charges, 
but it does not seem to have dawned upon the leaders of 
the Miners’ Federation that a compact with the colliery 
owners to bring down the transport charges would be a 
very long step towards an increase of wages to the miners. 
It would increase trade by cheapening coal, and under the 
present agreement a much larger proportion of the profits 
of the industry would go into the miners’ pockets. 

The approach of prosperity to the nation generally is 
largely held up by the extortionate railway rates, and 
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here, once again, Government muddling and meddling are 
at the root of the trouble. Government action during the 
war is too well known to need description here. The 
railways have been handed back to their owners under 
such labour conditions that it is impossible to work them 
economically. They are heavily overstaffed, more par. 
ticularly at the small stations, and most of the men over- 
paid for the little and easy work they do. 

It is well within the mark to say that 100,000 men 
more are employed on the railways in England and Scot- 
land than are required to work the systems efficiently, 
At the present moment, if these men merely were turned 
adrift, it would only add to the number of the unem- 
ployed. The process of elimination should be gradual, but 
none the less thorough. If the N.U.R. wishes the men 
kept at work rather than flung for support on their funds 
and on public charity, they should consent to a reduction 
of at least 20 per cent. in the wages of the whole, so as 
to place the matter on a sound economic basis. The 
ordinary railway work is the easiest to learn in the world, 
and the bulk of the employees are only labourers, many 
of them third-class labourers at that, who have become 
so flabby that they could not do half a day’s labouring 
work. 

The cheap and quick transit of goods is of the greatest 
importance to our manufacturers, and one of the first 
essentials to do away with unemployment, yet nowhere 
in the country is there more laziness and inefficiency than 
in the goods departments of our railways. The most stern 
discipline is required in this, as in all other branches, and 
any slacking should be the signal for the man’s immediate 
discharge and thus reduce the number of surplus work- 
men. I fear it is too much to hope that when a man is 
discharged for slacking he will also be deprived of relief at 
the expense of the community, but necessity may even 
bring about this very desirable state of affairs. 

The cure for railway unrest lies in the hands of the 
shareholders themselves, who, after all, are the real pro 
prietors, but this seems seldom to be recognized. There 
are probably as many proprietors as there are necessary 
railway servants, and as to the work, it is so simple that 
each shareholder who is able should enter an association, 
the members of which after a short period of training 


would be pledged to take over their own property and 


work it immediately the men showed signs of giving 
trouble. Any shareholder who, through age or sex o 
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other causes could not serve as an active member of the 
Association, should endeavour to provide a substitute 
from his own family or friends. The talk that no sub- 
stitutes could be found for engine drivers and signalmen 
is overdone, as the work could be learned by an intel- 
ligent, educated young man in a few months. Let the 
directors, managers and shareholders determine upon a 
united course of action, and they can soon put the railways 
in economical working order. 

Another subject on which I propose to touch as a cause 
of unemployment is modern trades unionism, and more 
particularly the modern trades union leader. Generally, 
trades unionism is a necessity of our industrial system, 
as without it the worker would be at the mercy of the 
unscrupulous employer and would have no means of 
defending his only capital, the work of his hands. But 
the modern brand of trades unionism places the pro- 
tection of the interests of the workers in a very secondary 
position. It is used by the present-day leaders as a means 
of airing their own fads and advancing their own personal 
interests. During the war, many of the old leaders sank 
everything for patriotism, but many of the newer kind 
only saw in their country’s difficulty a means of advancing 
the social revolution, under which they foresaw big jobs, 
with very fat salaries and huge expenses for themselves. 
The revelations of the Morning Post have exposed the 
matter in such a way that it needs no further comment 
from me. 

These men are chosen, or rather they chose themselves, 
not for their ability as workmen or for any administrative 
talents that they have shown, but for their power to talk. 
It is a bad system, but, after all, they are following the 
example of Parliament, whose members are usually chosen 
in exactly the same way. ‘Trade union leaders are neces- 
sarily of diverse types, yet there are signs common to 
them all by which the practised eye can readily pick them 
out in a crowd. A feeling of self-sufficiency and importance 
pervades them. They have one feeling in common—con- 
ceit—and a great love of the limelight. “There is a 
pride which apes humility,” and men who were christened 
John, Thomas, William or Robert become Jack, Tom, 
Will or Bill and Bob, as an intimation to their followers 
that although they have become exalted beings they are 
still pals of their late fellow workers. I have in mind a 
product of Ruskin college. Conceit absolutely oozes out, 
but, of course, officially he is known by the familiar name 
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of his schoolboy days. Such men are great on deputations, 
particularly to London, and if the miners during the late 
coal dispute had seen the way in which their friends lived 
they would have been somewhat amazed. The best was 
always good enough for them. They are intensely jealous 
of any signs of amicable arrangements between employers 
and workmen being come to without their intervention, 
Goodwill of this kind foreshadows the end of their occu- 
pation, so that they are constantly on the lookout for 
infringements of the letter of union rules, and they stir up 
strife accordingly. 

So long as the unions confined themselves to looking 
after the welfare of their members their work was largely 
beneficial, and under leaders who were sincerely anxious for 
the welfare of their followers their power for good was 
very great. But under present conditions, with many 
leaders avowed revolutionaries, nearly all of them desirous 
of using their power for political ends—in other words for 
the glorification of themselves—they become one of the 
principal causes of unemployment. The remedy lies partly 
with the Government but much more with the men. The 
former should abolish the Taff Vale Act, which placed 
trades unions above the law, and practically allows any 
wrong to be committed without punishment if it be 
perpetrated under the sacred name of the Union. They 
should also enforce the doctrine of the freedom of the 
subject, which would allow any man or woman to work 
how he or she likes, and when they like. Abuse of this 
by unscrupulous employers could easily be guarded against. 

No body of men whose work is necessary to the well- 
being of the rest of the community should be allowed 
to go on strike until their whole grievances have been 
investigated by an independent committee, whose decision 
should be absolutely binding and have the full force of 
law; law-breakers, whether unions, individuals or em- 
ployers, to be treated as conspirators against the State 
and punished accordingly, the leaders of the union to be 
held liable for its acts. Voting, which is now generally 
open, and much liable to abuse and intimidation, should be 
made secret, and be taken out of the hands of the union 
leaders. No declaration for a strike in any trade should 
be legal unless by the decision of a majority of the whole 
of the members. The men in their turn must take a real 
interest in their own affairs. As a rule, very few lodge 
meetings are attended by any members except a small 
revolutionary minority, whose decision is registered as the 
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decision of the whole of the men. It is a fact that during 
the late coal stoppage, in the case of a miners’ lodge of 400 
members being asked to register their opinion as to whether 
a proposed settlement should be accepted or not, 15 mem- 
bers attended and sent forth a decision against a settle- 
ment. The other 385 were no doubt in favour of a settle- 
ment, but had not the courage to register their votes. With 
such apathy, can the decent workman wonder that he 
appears to be represented by a few Bolshevists, generally 
irresponsible young men whose ignorance is only equalled 
by their power of mischief ? I would appeal to workmen of 
all trades to stop this sort of thing, and to insist further that 
each married workman shall have an additional vote for each 
child, and not be carried off his feet by young hooligans 
whose only desire is to make mischief and have a holiday. 

Only on one other point do I propose to touch, and 
that is education, a prime necessity for a manufacturing 
nation like ourselves. At present the education of our 
children is in the hands of bureaucrats and unpractical 
cranks, and the bulk of the money is wasted. Fifty years 
of the present system has simply resulted in the bulk of 
our population ceasing to think for themselves. So obsessed 
are these cranks with the idea that the millennium will 
come when all boys and girls have been turned into college 
professors, that the preoccupation of the nation during 
the worst period of the war was seized upon by these 
gentry to get through Parliament a measure which would 
have thrust many more millions of expenditure on the 
already overburdened shoulders of taxpayers and ratepayers. 

Much harm has been done by our political ostriches, 
who would not face the fact that this brutal war had flung 
us back at least fifty years and that all dreams of social 
reform, no matter how desirable, must recede into the 
distant future. They talked of “‘ the rosy morn gilding the 
mountain tops”’ and “‘a land fit for heroes to live in” just 
as if we had suddenly jumped fifty years in advance. Half 
our manufactured wealth was blown into the air, and, 
worse still, three-quarters of a million of our young men 
were killed, just when their lives would have commenced 
to be of value to the nation; yet these crazy opportunists 
and vote-snatchers foreshadowed all kinds of social reforms 
in a land flowing with milk and honey. 

Unemployment can be only cured by hard work and 
stern discipline. We are face to face with starvation—a 
grimmer and more relentless enemy than the Germans— 
and unless our workers will consent to work there is no 
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escape, with two-thirds of our population depending upon 
export trade for daily bread and foreign-grown food, 
Employers of labour have a great responsibility and must 
tolerate no slacking. Now is the time to restore discipline; 
now is the time to play the benevolent autocrat and sa 
to the mischief-making revolutionary “‘ Hands off,” and to 
the workmen that as they are being paid the utmost wage 
the trade will allow, the bargain with them will be stern] 
enforced—starting time shall be the time when he starts wor 
and leaving-off time shall be the time when he leaves off, 
and the employer must either have his best endeavours 
between these times or he must make room for someone 
else who will. 

The title of this article would hardly be justified without 
reference to one of the greatest manufacturers of the 
“work that we possess—our useless Labour Ministry 
and its satellite, the Labour Exchange, both with their 
hordes of officials, whose principal duty is to manufacture 
work for themselves and so justify their existence. The 
Labour Exchanges were always distrusted by both em- 
ployers and workmen. The good workmen never used 
them, the loafer found them an institution after his own 
heart. 

They have now come into their own in the distribution 
of the pauperizing “‘dole” and have rendered easy the 
path of the “work shy.” All the useful work they do 
could be done much better by the Friendly Societies at a 
tithe of the cost, and these societies would soon eliminate 
the professional loafers to whom the Labour Exchanges 
have been a godsend. Money paid out without any return 
in the way of labour is debasing and demoralizing to the 
recipient. The nation cannot afford to continue a useless 
institution merely to bolster up the work of a sometimes 
brilliant, but always erratic Minister. 

I may be accused of having written harshly, but there 
is no harshness in my mind except towards the revolu- 
tionary trades union leader, his satellite, the shop steward, 
and the workman slacker. 

The war and its consequences have brought us in touch 
with starvation ; even with our best efforts its evil shadow 
will hang over us for years to come, and each, whether he 
works with his brain or his hand must realize that the 
British nation must either WoRK or STARVE. There 18 
no alternative, no matter what our highly-placed idealists 
and opportunists may say. 

TYNESIDE 


TO ALGERNON 


My DEAR ALGERNON, 


I was greatly pleased to hear that you had taken 
the first place in the Civil Service examination, and had, 
very properly, accepted a post in the Treasury. It carries 
on the tradition of our family, though it is many, many years 
since I retired from the office of Permanent Secretary. 
For I reigned there in days long ago, before Permanent 
Secretaries now dead, whose very names are doubtless 
unknown to you—Secretaries even earlier in date than 
Sir Gildea Butler, and Sir John Jobson, who became Lord 
Feathernest. Dear old Feathernest! Truly he was a 
genius! Diminutive in stature and in no way deserving 
the nickname of ‘“‘the giant guinea-pig,” which spiteful 
and unsuccessful emulators conferred upon him, he was 
the mildest-mannered man that ever snubbed a deputation 
or crushed an importunate widow. He had twin sons, 
neither of them brilliant: one of them obtained a fourth 
class in Law and History at Oxford (after being ploughed 
in Honour Mods.), and the other an egrotat in botany 
at Cambridge. But both of them entered the Civil Service 
by way of the Education Department, and rose to very 
high positions in offices to which they were subsequently 
transferred. On retirement, my dear old friend held the 
record for directorships. Two banks, an armament firm, 
a shipping company, and two insurance companies were 
proud to claim him among their most valued administrators, 
and yet no man was ever so simple-minded and gentle as he. 

But I am digressing. You ask my advice as to your 
behaviour and your line of conduct, and here, I must remark, 
you positively alarm me. You write that you hope to 
tise by strict attention to work, by willingness to learn 
and to help, and so on! Now mark this once and for all.— 
To be known as “an excellent man for the work” is the 
most fatal reputation that a Civil Servant can acquire. 
You are not, of course, aware that periodical reports are 
made on every man in the Service, and that one of the heads 
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of inquiry isas to his “energy, initiative, and driving power,” 
Do you want to drive or to be driven? No! You must 
always be in a hurry, always overwhelmed with work, 


always under the sense of great responsibility. You must | 


talk of ‘“ the efficiency of the ‘ machine,’’’—the “ machine,” 
of course, being your subordinates and other departments, 
You must get your juniors to cram you with facts which 
you will present as the result of your own toil and research, 
or as having been obtained by others, but completely arranged 
and made intelligible by you. I need not enlarge on this 
topic. I am sure you will understand. Never mind who 
does the work so long as you get the credit for it. 

I pass now to the subject of your dealings with other 
departments, and with members of the public. You must 
adopt one of the two Treasury manners ordinarily displayed 
by members of that department. I hardly know which is 
the more effective. The one I may describe as the blandly 
patronizing—the civilly supercilious, and the other as the 
brutally bearish. Both are effective, but in your case, 
as you come from Oxford and from Balliol, the bland and 
supercilious will be more natural. It is easier to cultivate 
a mannerism which has already been acquired, than to 
start a fresh one. I will assume, therefore, that you will, 
in dealing with outsiders, display a conscious superiority, 
a polite condescension. It is difficult to describe more fully, 
but you will have not the least difficulty in finding some 
colleague high up in the office upon whom you can frame 
your style. Once acquired, arguments addressed to you 
which you do not like, and perhaps do not even understand, 
can be met by a gentle shake of the head, a slight lifting 
of the eyebrows, or a deprecating smile. Finally, if an 
argument is put to you which you feel unable to meet as 
described, you should say “ that argument leaves me quite 
cold,” and look as if that statement on your part furnished 
acompleteand final answer. You have no idea how crushing 
this short formula can be. I have known hoary-headed 
bankers and shrewd, confident business men quite confounded 
by it, or, at any rate, so far confounded as to go hastily away, 
which is the main thing. 
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So far I have dealt with your manners to the public; I 
will now come to what is far more important to your career, 
namely, your dealings with your colleagues. 

You must bear in mind that the object of everyone 
who enters the department is to get to the top of it and 
stick there. But there is only one Permanent Secretary, 
and there are only half a dozen or more heads of depart- 
ments. Consequently, official life is a game of “ King of 
the Castle,’ and those who are knocked out find their 
way to the Customs, the Inland Revenue, the Auditor- 
General’s office, the National Debt office, and other ‘‘ out- 
liers” of the Treasury, where their speech “‘ bewrayeth ”’ them 
—in other words, the manner acquired in the Treasury, 
shows, even in these back alleys of the Civil Service, the 
hole of the pit from which they were digged. This fate 
must not be yours. 

When you begin work as a junior you must be most 
industrious and work as hard as you can. Later on, when 
you know your business, you may venture to criticize your 
seniors (of course, behind their backs), and insinuate that 
the good ideas produced by them really emanate from you. 
But never, never openly disparage a colleague, either above 
or below you. A quiet smile, a curl of the lip, when dis- 
cussing his work with his superior, or better still with a 
Minister, will do all you want. You need not trouble 
yourself about outsiders such as business men, engineers, 
or lawyers, who are brought into public departments because, 
quite wrongly, they are supposed to have special knowledge 
and experience. You will soon find that every man’s hand 
is against them, and quite right too. The only experience 
of any value to the country is acquired in the department 
itself by men like you who getin by examination, and sit down 
to acquire it. Mercifully, these interlopers are little likely 
to trouble you, for I hear that their chances of pensions 
have been reduced to a minimum, and no doubt before 
long it will be possible to prevent their getting pensions 
at all. I am digressing again, but it makes my old blood 
boil to think of the impudence of these outside men. One 
of them (Lord Pauncefote) actually became head of the 
VOL. LXXIX 49 
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Foreign Office and an Ambassador, and another who entered 
the Service as a mere lawyer’s clerk was, I am told, though 
I decline to believe it, offered but refused the post of Per- 
manent Secretary to the Treasury. I am warned by the 
nurse not to excite myself, even in dictating a letter, 
so I return to my theme. 

You will do well to have in every department of the 
Service with which your work is concerned, some personal 
friend who can tell you privately what is going on there. 
You will by this means acquire information which will 
assist you in dealing with demands from any department 
that come to you for consideration. You will not, I need 
hardly say, disclose the source of your information, but you 
will be able to “surmise” this or that, and when your 
‘** surmises ? prove correct you will be thought a smarter 
man even than you are. No doubt you will soon find that 
a very efficient intelligence department (of course, unofficial 
and private) exists in your office for the purpose of keeping 
the Permanent Secretary informed of all that is going on, 
and much that is not, in other departments. But you must 
not be contented to rely upon this. You must, I repeat, 
have a friend in every department which comes under your 
supervision, and one of your earliest tasks must be to engage 
an ally who will furnish you with private and exclusive 
information. The best way to secure an ally of this kind 
is to make friends with some member of the depart- 
ment concerned and ask him, from time to time, to 
lunch with you at your club, and for this purpose 
your club must be a club of distinction. No Treasury 
official should belong to any but one of the very best clubs. 
If you have the misfortune to belong to a club which is 
not of the very highest respectability, get out of it, my dear 
boy, at once, and get into a club where you can give lunch 
to your departmental intelligence officers with the feeling 
that you are doing them an honour by bringing them within 
its doors. I have known most successful and distinguished 
public servants whose official work was almost entirely 
done at a club between the hours of 1.30 and 3.30 p.m. 
Their store of useful information was quite incredible. 
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Begin the practice early, and do not grudge the expense of 
entertaining your detective staff, for in the end it will pay 
you in salary, pension, and position. 

And now as to your dealings with the transitory per- 
sonages known as “ His Majesty’s Ministers.” 

You will find that in the Treasury, Ministers are always 
alluded to by their Christian names. Mr. Chamberlain, 
for instance, was always alluded to as ‘“* Austen,” and Mr. 
Bonar Law was always spoken of as “‘ Bonar.” This practice 
has the double advantage of emphasizing the superiority 
of the permanent, as compared with the temporary, official, 
and of conveying to outsiders the impression that you live 
with them on terms of quite extraordinary familiarity. 

The Ministers directly concerned with the Treasury 
are always the two most important of all Ministers. They 
are the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
These two Ministers, in recent times, have generally had 
little or no experience of other departments, and they can 
always be counted on in any controversy to take the 
Treasury view. Moreover, they are entirely dependent 
upon you for their facts. 

Remember this: Your facts must be strictly accurate, 
but you can colour them as you please. The minister 
will repeat your facts, and, in nine cases out of ten, will 
give them with a pronounced oratorical colour. See that 
that colour is yours, and suitable ! 

If you wish to make a rapid rise, and when you have 
risen, to secure on retirement directorships, a peerage, and 
other distinctions, it will be necessary to keep your name 
before the public by occasional notices in the Press. But 
unless and until you have become Permanent Secretary, it 
is essential that Press references should not be concerned 
in any way with your official work, but with some irrelevant 
matter such as your playing golf, or ping pong, or the double 
bassoon. The notice is the thing. But that notice, I 
repeat, must be wholly unconnected with your official 
work, or your colleagues will suspect you and redouble 
their efforts to put obstacles in your path. This does not, 
of course, apply when you have, as I hope you will, become 
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head of the department. Then you may without hesitation 
insert some such notice as the following: 


One of the busiest men in London at the present time is Sir Benjamin Backbite 
of the Treasury. He is emphatically the right man in the right place, or rather 
in twenty places at once, for he is at the call of every Minister, and no member 
of the Cabinet would venture so much as to brush his teeth without first con- 
sulting Sir Benjamin. He is invariably present at every debate of importance 
in the House of Commons, ready to supply in soft and sibilant tones from behind 
the Speaker’s Chair the missing word for which the Minister who is in possession 
of the House may happen momentarily to pause. Sir Benjamin’s secretaries 
complain that they rarely see more of him than the tails of his coat as he 
rushes from one Cabinet committee to another. Needless to say, he is detained 
in Whitehall until long after official hours, and may often be seen quite late 
in the evening pausing to purchase his frugal meal of fish and chips in Seven 
Dials as he hurries home to his charming flat in Rosebery Avenue. Sir 
Benjamin is the possessor of many decorations and orders, of which perhaps 
that of “‘ The Golden Calf” is the least familiar to the ordinary citizen. 


Notices of this kind are best sent for insertion to the 
Sunday papers, for on a Sunday personal notices are 
more likely to be read, marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested. 

It is perhaps a little early to speak of the matter of 
honours, but they never should be out of the mind of a 
Treasury official. It has always been laid down by the 
Treasury that honours should be on a higher plane for 
them as well as more numerous than is the case in other 
departments. The heads of ordinary first-class departments 
receive the K.C.B. The head of the Treasury is made a 
G.C.B., a Privy Councillor, and generally also a peer. Heads 
of branches in other first-class departments receive the C.B. 
Heads of branches in the Treasury receive the K.C.B. 
See that you do not fail to gather in as many decorations 
as you can. With the Permanent Secretary for the time 
being you must always be on the best and most friendly 
terms, because he revises the honours list twice a year 
and cuts out any names which he objects to. No civil 
servant unknown to him or for whom he entertains a personal 
antipathy can get his name before the Prime Minister, 
much less before the King. Instances of personal vin- 
dictiveness on the part of Permanent Secretaries, are, 
I am told, comparatively rare, but you cannot be too 
careful. 
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I can only give you general directions. Even now my 
letter is too long, and I fear I may have exhausted you in 
reading it almost as much as I have exhausted myself in 
dictating it, old and feeble as I am. 

My blessing upon you. If you act on the lines which 
I have indicated for your guidance you will be a credit to 
your country and will worthily maintain the best traditions 
of the Treasury. 

WHITEHALL 
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THE NIZAM’S LOST PROVINCE 


THE visit of the Prince of Wales to India revealed a far 
happier condition of affairs in the Indian States than that 
prevailing in the British provinces. In those States there has 
been no relaxation of the duties of government in accordance 
with the modern principle which allows special privileges 
within the British Empire to those who claim political aims 
in justification for their seditious and criminal activities, 
In the Indian States, evildoers are summarily dealt with 
in the interests of the vast majority of loyal and peaceful 
inhabitants. The people have not been stirred out of that 
pathetic contentment which has preserved, in the Indian 
countryside, an Arcadian and happy simplicity of life and 
thought that may well be the envy of less contented peoples 
in every part of the earth. They have not had opened 
out to them, as have the people of British India, a vision 
of the political turmoil, social unhappiness, and unrest 
that is presented to them by the institution of Western 
political systems. 

In fact, the Indian States offer, with all their defects, a 
contrast to neighbouring British territories which may 
well induce us to consider whether a policy of the extension 
of those States would not be the best mode of according 
self-government to the people of India. As a general 
principle it may be observed that there is no reason why 
government by a Gandhi or a Trotsky, for instance, should 
be better than government by a Raja or a Tsar, and at any 
rate, the placing of the people of India under their proved 
native rulers would accord with the principle of “self- 
determination ” which led them to accept autocratic govern- 
ment for a period that must be measured by thousands of 
years. Few who know India would contend that the 
people would rather be ruled by Babus than by the Princes 
of the country, and there are, as we have seen in Europe, 
more happy and efficient forms of government than those 
of democracy. Under the old Indian system, indeed, the 
people enjoyed a large measure of local self-government 
in their village organization, although this has, to a great 
extent, been destroyed by British rule. 


Reflections such as these lead one to consider where a 


beginning in the extension of native States could best be 
made in accordance with historic principles and the demands 
of justice and good policy, not merely on the ground of “ the 


faith that is in us,” but on a sound basis of considera- | 
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tion for the public good. The greater number of native 
States which continue to exist have been preserved in their 
entirety. British India consists mainly, not of territory 
torn from the dominions of existing Indian rulers, but of 
States whose rulers were deposed and their territories 
confiscated in the days of “the good old rule, the simple 
plan, that he should take who has the power, and he should 
keep who can.” Sindhia, Holkar, and the Gaikwar of 
Baroda retain practically the whole of the territories that 
have descended to them from their forefathers; the same 
applies to those noble Princes of Rajputana whose origins 
are lost in the mist of time, and to many minor chiefs. 

But there is one State, and that the greatest in the India 
of our day, which has from time to time been stripped of 
large territories by methods which it is difficult to justify 
to-day, however necessary those methods may have seemed 
to be at the time. The State of Hyderabad at one time 
embraced extensive regions that have been incorporated 
with British territory, the most important of which is the 
Province of Berar, the story of which presents features of 
romantic interest, and furnishes, from a political and his- 
torical point of view, a concrete example of a territory 
that might well be returned to its rightful owner. 

The Province of Berar lies between the Tapti and Pen 
Ganga rivers, its northern confines being characterized by 
an extensive forest region in the southern offshoots of the 
Satpura Hills. The northern boundary is marked by the 
Tapti, flowing westwards through forest-clad mountains 
abounding in wild beasts of many species. No pen can 
describe the glories and no imagination depict the beauties 
of the Satpura Hills. There are great precipices, and 
gentle slopes, and mighty peaks, and undulating prairies 
covered with waving grass, where the mighty bison wanders 
over the hills and crops the bamboo shoots on their forest- 
clad sides, and in the heat of the day lies in the shade of 
some giant tree, the growth of ages, whose gnarled trunk 
and leafy canopy shield him from the rays of the scorching 
sun, or else he seeks some deep, cool glen where the sun 
never reaches the silent pools. There the fierce tiger slinks 
to his lair at dawn of day, silently stalking with velvet 
footfall in the shady places of the forest, accompanied by 
the harsh cry of the peafowl, the chattering of monkeys 
and the bark of little russet deer. Leopards, bears, stags, 
and antelope of various species are also found, and aboriginal 
people share with savage beasts the fastnesses of forest and 
mountain. 
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But these forests and mountains do not now consist 
of remote and unproductive solitudes. They have been 
traversed by well-made forest roads, which carry their 
valuable produce of teak and bamboo to the markets in 
the valley below. The higher peaks of the mountain range 
are crowned by massive forts hoary with age, whose grey 
walls still bear the marks of the battering of British guns, 
dating from a time when they stood like sentinels guarding 
the passes to the north. Below the line of hills stretch 
the fertile plains of West Berar, watered by the Purna and 
other streams, forming in due season a sea of emerald crops 
of wheat and millet, and of darker green cotton that pro- 
claims it to be the richest district of India. The wealth 
of the province is chiefly derived from cotton, and it is 
related that during the American Civil War in the ’sixties 
the Berar merchants prospered so greatly by the demand 
for Indian cotton that they drove about the country with 
silver tyres on their cart-wheels, and with their trotting 
bullocks, for which this province is famous, shod with the 
same precious metal. East Berar, lying between the Pen 
Ganga and Wardha rivers, is scarcely less fertile than the 
region that has been described, while this portion of the 
country has also extensive forests infested by predaceous 
and other wild animals. 

This fair province, with its prosperous towns and rich 
markets, passed into the hands of the Mahratta hordes in 
the eighteenth century, when those enterprising people 
challenged the power of the Mogul and annexed this and 
other portions of his dominions. It had formed a part 
of the territory ruled by the Viceroy of the Deccan under 
the Delhi Emperor, and indeed the Nizams of Hyderabad, 
who held that office and subsequently proclaimed their 
independence, continued to issue their coinage in the name 
of the Mogul until the deposition of the last Emperor in 
1857. Berar, however, was overrun in the early part of 
the eighteenth century by the Mahratta Chief of Nagpur, 
who assumed the title of Raja of Berar. The Nizam did 
not relinquish his claim to sovereignty over the province, 
except some districts which he had been forced to cede after 
- the war of 1795, and his title was not disputed by the 
Mahrattas whose claim was only on its revenues. 

It has been said that the history of Berar presents features 
of romantic interest. Those features are impressed upon 
its story during a period that extends back through the 
centuries as far as the dim age of the reign of the great 
Asoka. But the events of the nineteenth century, with 
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which the extension of English power and influence is 
connected, are alone sufficiently romantic and interesting 
for the purposes of this monograph. 

English relations with the rulers of Hyderabad had been 
close and generally cordial before the year 1800. These 
relations were intimately concerned with our struggle with 
the French for dominion in Southern India, beginning 
with the Treaty of 1759 when the Nizam Salabat Jung, 
son of Azaf Jah, the founder of the family of the Nizams, 
had been completely under French influence. But the 
discomfiture of the French at Masulipatam in April of 
that year induced the Nizam to throw himself into the hands 
of the English, whose supremacy in the Deccan was finally 
assurred by Eyre Coote’s victory at Wandewash in the 
succeeding year. A succession of treaties followed, broken 
only by the connection of Nizam Ali with Hyder Ali of 
Mysore in 1768. The general purport of these treaties was 
the conclusion of an alliance between the contracting parties 
for mutual support against outside aggression, first against 
the usurpers of Mysore and afterwards in opposition to the 
Mahrattas. 

These friendly relations were again interrupted when, 
in 1795, the Nizam’s army was defeated by the Mahrattas 
at the disastrous battle of Kardla, mainly owing to the 
refusal of British assistance with the subsidiary force, 
maintained at Hyderabad out of the revenues of districts 
ceded to the British Government for that purpose. The 
Nizam took umbrage at this refusal, and there was in 
consequence a recrudescence of French influence at Hydera- 
bad, where the adventurer Raymond had raised and officered 
with Frenchmen a considerable force of troops who carried 
the standard of the French Republic and had the Cap of 
Liberty engraved upon their buttons. But when the 
Marquis Wellesley arrived in India as Governor-General in 
1798, his first measure was to insist on the disbandment 
of these troops, which was carried out that year in pursuance 
of a new treaty under the terms of which British assistance 
in the protection of the State was in future assured. The 
next measure was the destruction of Tipu, Sultan of Mysore, 
who had been intriguing with Napoleon Bonaparte in 
Egypt and had received a French Mission from Mauritius. 
The Nizam’s troops participated in the march to Seringata- 
patam and he received a share of the fruits of that successful 
campaign. 

A fresh treaty was entered upon with the Nizam after 
the conclusion of the last Mysore war, by which the ruler 
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of Hyderabad undertook to supply a contingent of 9,000 
cavalry and 6,000 infantry when occasion arose for action 
against a common enemy. The occasion soon presented 
itself. In 1803 war broke out between the British and 
the Mahratta Chiefs, Sindhia and the Raja of Berar, 
whose forces to the number of 50,000, including nearly 
40,000 horse, assembled in the Purna Valley to the south 
of the Tapti river, threatened Hyderabad territory, and 
eventually overran the Aurangabad District as far as the 
Godavery. An army under Major-General the Honourable 
Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, had been 
assembled on the Mysore border in anticipation of the out- 
break of hostilities. With this army the British subsidiary 
force from Hyderabad under Colonel Stevenson, and a 
contingent according to the treaty, supplied by the 
Hyderabad Government, were to co-operate. But this 
contingent only joined Colonel Stevenson in Berar after 
considerable delay, and it was not of the standard required 
by the treaty in either strength or efficiency. Moreover, 
Wellesley found the Nizam’s officials hostile in many parts 
of the country, in which he was operating, a circumstance 
which obliged the British Resident at Hyderabad to address 
— remonstrance to the Nizam, which was not without 
effect. 

The battle of Assaye was fought, not in Berar, but in 
the Nizam’s territory south of the Ajanta hills; but the 
enemy retreated into Berar, whither Wellesley followed 
them through country described by an officer who was 
with his army as “‘full of game; we even amuse ourselves 
as usual in hunting and shooting on the right flank the 
whole way.” Through this country, which still abounds in 
antelope and small game, Wellesley marched to the crowning 
victory of Argaum, which is now, as it was then, a hamlet 
presenting a pleasant aspect amid its cultivated surroundings 
and cool, green, shady gardens. The British General had 
observed the dispositions of the Mahrattas from the top 
of a tower in the village of Patholi, a mile or so to the south, 
in the morning. 

The opening of the action was characterized by an 
incident which revealed the genius of the born commander. 
Two Madras infantry battalions which led the column were 
seized with panic on emerging from the shelter of a village 
into heavy artillery fire. These troops, which had fought 
so well at the battle of Assaye a few weeks previously, 
fled in disorder, but were rallied by the General himself. 
He mounted his horse and rode up to the retreating bat- 
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talions when, instead of losing his temper and endeavour- 
ing to force them back to the spot from which they had fled, 
he quietly ordered the officers to lead their men under 
cover of the village, and then to rally them and get them 
into order as quickly as possible. This being done, he led 
the runaways round the other side of the village and formed 
them on the very spot he originally intended them to 
occupy. An officer who was present wrote: 


This was at once a masterpiece of generalship and a signal display of that 
intuitive knowledge of human nature only to be found in great minds. There 
is not one man in a million who, on seeing the troops turn their backs, would 
not have endeavoured to bring them again to the spot from which they had 
retreated, and in that case panic would most likely have extended down the 
column, producing the most disastrous consequences. As it was, the retrograde 
movement was mistaken by all but the troops who actually gave way for a 
counter-march.” 


From the field of Argaum one can see on a clear day the 
enceinte of the great fort of Gawilgarh, crowning one of 
the highest peaks of the Satpura hills some thirty miles 
to the north-east. The fort is situated amid the great 
jungles which extend to the Tapti and beyond. To this 
stronghold a large force made their escape from the battle, 
and against it Wellesley directed his march in December 
1803. The guns were dragged through the forest with 
infinite labour, and batteries were erected to bear on the 
walls of the fort. 

There was at any rate one sportsman among the besiegers, 
for it is related that an officer belonging to a native regiment 
laid a bet that he would in open daylight walk from the 
breaching battery up to the ditch of the fort, a distance 
of about 400 yards, and back again without breaking into 
arun. He started about noon when the batteries were 
silent, and walked slowly up to the edge of the ditch, which 
was within pistol-shot of the walls, when he deliberately 
retraced his steps, and won his bet uninjured. As long 
as he continued to advance, although the enemy crowded 
to the ramparts to view him, they did not offer to fire, 
thinking he came to parley, but the moment he turned his 
back they opened on him a shower of musketry and shot 
which did not cease until he was safe in the trenches. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone gives a glimpse of Wellesley, 
whom he accompanied in reconnoitring the fort: 


There was a steep rising ground between us and the fort, behind which we 
were quite concealed. We dismounted and ascended the rising ground when 
from behind some stones the whole north side of the fort suddenly appeared. 
There was something of surprise and grandeur in this. The wall with battle- 
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ments, the fort with tents, mosques, and other buildings burst on our view at 
once. Between the fort and us on the right some houses were burning, and some 
of the enemy, who had set them on fire, were still there. They were very near; 
we had not time to look carefully at the fort, for I did not like to look long for 
fear of drawing fire on the General. . . . On going off the General rode to the 
rising ground to take a look at the fort, and all his troops rode after him. We 
thought it would draw a fire but it did not. As we went off, the fort began 
firing, but without effect. 


One cannot but conjecture whether the fate of Europe 
during the next dozen years would have been different 
had the firing been effective ! 

The fort was taken by assault on December 15, 1803, 
when the garrison made a gallant resistance, but were all 
put to the sword, after having slain or wounded most of their 
wives and daughters. The turreted walls of Gawilgarh 
are still in an excellent state of preservation, while about 
a dozen guns which formed its armament rest upon the 
battlements or lie in the rank undergrowth that springs 
beneath. The fort is abandoned and uninhabited, but, 
lifting its time-worn walls upon the summit of the hill, it 
remains a lasting monument to the skill of the English 
commander and to the valour of his troops. 

This brilliant enterprise brought the war to a conclusion. 
On the fall of this place, which had hitherto been deemed 
impregnable, the Raja of Berar sued for peace, which was 
concluded at Deogaon on December 17th. By the terms 
of the treaty the provinces of Cuttack and Berar were 
ceded to the British and their allies. An extract from a 
letter written by General Wellesley at the time is interesting 
and prophetic. 


The British Government has been left, by the late war, in a most glorious 
situation. They are the sovereigns of a great part of India, the protectors of 
the principal powers, and the mediators, by treaty, of the disputes of all. The 
sovereignty they possess is greater, and their power is settled upon more 
permanent foundations than any before known in India; all it wants is the 
popularity which, from the nature of the institutions and the justice of the 
proceedings of the Government, it is likely to obtain, after a short period of 
tranquillity shall have given the people time and opportunity to feel the happiness 
and security which they enjoy. 


As a result of the war the province of Berar was restored 
to the Nizam, but the Governor-General was careful to 
say that it was “‘a gratuitous cession to His Highness on 
the part of the British Government and not surrendered 
on the ground of his right to participate in the conquests 
affected during the war.” Such a right could not, indeed, 
have been established, for the obligations imposed by the 
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Treaty of 1800 had not been fulfilled by the Nizam, whether 
by the general conduct of his troops or in other respects. 
Indeed, the British General had written that those troops 
were “© of no use whatever,” and at a later date measures 
were taken to place them on a proper footing so that they 
might in future be able to assist in fulfilling the terms of 
the treaty. 

Those measures consisted in the reform of the Nizam’s 
contingent, which was placed under British officers, thus 
beginning a period of history, signalized by many glorious 
episodes, which terminated only with the absorption of the 
Hyderabad contingent into the Indian Army some twenty 
years ago. There was, after the war of 1803, an interval 
of comparative peace in Southern India for the next fourteen 
years. This peaceful period gave time and opportunity for 
the reorganization of the force and its constitution on a 
sound footing, so that when war broke out in 1817, first 
for the suppression of the Pindaris, whose robber bands 
issued from their strongholds on the banks of the Narbada 
river and ravaged the country far and wide, and after- 
wards for the reduction of the power of the Mahratta Con- 
federacy, the force furnished under treaty by the Nizam 
had attained a high standard of efficiency, and contributed 
its share towards the successful termination of the war. 
Berar had always been particularly liable to the ravages of 
lawless bands. Situated at the foot of the Satpura Hills, 
the province was exposed to incursions from those vast 
and gloomy jungles which extended far northwards to the 
Narbada river, and afforded cover to those marauders of 
every description, both feline and human, who shared 
with one another the fastnesses of forest and mountain. 
Predatory Bhils, armed with bows and arrows, lurked 
upon its borders. Tigers devoured the stragglers of armies, 
and one of these monsters killed the principal Chief of the 
Pindaris whose fate was ascertained by the discovery of 
his head. ‘‘ Years chased bloodstained years with wild 
red feet.”? The dissolution of military States in Southern 
India had let loose hordes of soldiers of fortune who, 
deprived of their livelihood in the legitimate profession of 
arms, joined the Pindari bands that carried terror and 
rapine to the very walls of Madras. 

Berar saw some active operations during the Mahratta 
and Pindari war. It was traversed by the flying hordes 
of Baji Rao Peshwa when he fled from Poona, and his 
brother with considerable forces and treasure was captured 
by some of the Nizam’s Horse under Captain Davies, after 
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a pursuit of which a remarkable echo might be heard over 
ninety years afterwards, when an old man, reputed to be 
125 years of age, still lived, and spoke of having been with 
the transport of Davies’ force on this occasion. Even 
when the Mahratta war was over, bands of robbers continued 
to infest the country, and it was in the suppression of these 
that the contingent maintained by the Nizam was principally 
employed. Among the most famous of these bandits 
was Shaikh Dalla, a notorious freebooter who was hunted 
in the jungles on banks of the Tapti at intervals between 
1820 and 1826. The whole of the Ellichpur Brigade was 
employed in his pursuit, and at length he and his band 
were encountered by a detachment of horse and foot 
at Jilpi-Amner, and driven into the Tapti river. Arrived 
on the bank of the river, the Shaikh, who had taken a boy 
on his horse, plunged into the stream, and boldly swam 
across. The troopers dashed in after him, but he gained 
the farther bank and escaped into the dense jungle, where 
all trace of him was lost. 

This action was typical of many others in which these 
forces were employed during the succeeding forty years, 
and the usefulness of the contingent in establishing peace 
and order in this robber-infested country will be understood. 
But difficulties arose about the payment of the force. It 
is scarcely necessary to dwell upon the necessity for the 
regular payment of troops. It is an indisputable principle, 
inseparable from the administration of all armies. The 
inefficiency of the Nizam’s troops before their reform was 
mainly ascribable to the neglect of this necessity. These 
difficulties, in view of the irregularity of the administration 
of the State of Hyderabad and the expenditure of its revenues 
largely upon the vast number of irregular troops maintained 
by the Nizam, began to reappear soon after 1820. For 
many years the pay of the contingent troops fell into arrears 
and large sums for their payment were borrowed from the 
famous firm of Palmer & Co. of Hyderabad, established by 
the son of General Palmer by that Begum of Lucknow, 
whose features have been transmitted to canvas by the 
brush of Zoffany. 

But by 1842 it was found to be impossible to raise money 
for the payment of the troops without the sanction of 
security given by the British Government; indeed, from 
this time onwards advances were supplied from the British 
Treasury by the Resident at Hyderabad. A succession 
of Residents and Governors-General dealt with this question. 
At one time the troops were reduced to such straits that 
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officers and men were on the verge of starvation, and the 
men were obliged to sell their wives’ jewellery and other 
personal property in order to obtain food. 

The matter was brought to a head and finally settled 
during the administration of Lord Dalhousie in 1853. By 
this time the debt due to the British Government on this 
account amounted to over seventy lakhs of rupees. As 
Berar had been ceded to the Nizam in 1803 as a gratuitous 
cession, and as the administration of the contingent of 
troops which he was obliged to supply under the terms 
of the Treaty of 1800 no longer admitted of its proper main- 
tenance, so the British Government now insisted on the 
province being assigned to British administration as security 
for the payment of the troops. The assignment of territory 
took place under a new treaty concluded in 1853, by which 
the strength of the contingent to be maintained out of 
Berar revenues was reduced to 2,000 cavalry, 5,000 infantry, 
and four batteries of artillery. The province was to be 
administered by the British Government, and the balance 
of the revenue, after the payment of the troops and the 
expenses of administration, was to be handed over to the 
Nizam. In the event of war this contingent was to be 
employed in such a manner as the British Government 
considered best calculated for the purpose of opposing the 
enemy. It must be understood that while Berar was 
“assigned ’”’ to the British Government for administration 
under the orders of the British Resident at Hyderabad, 
the province remained a part of the Nizam’s dominions. 

Under the terms of the new treaty the force was re- 
organized and to a great extent regularized. It had hitherto 
been largely officered by adventurers having only local 
rank from the Nizam; these were now eliminated, and 
the troops were staffed by regular officers, drawn from the 
three Presidency armies. The force increased in efficiency, 
and when the mutiny broke out in 1857 it rendered valuable 
services in the campaign in Central India. When the 
mutiny had been suppressed, the embers of rebellion still 
smouldered in the wilder parts of the country, and Berar 
was peculiarly liable to disturbance. Tantia Topi attempted 
to break through to the south and to raise the standard 
of the Peshwa, that deposed monarch whose adopted son, 
the infamous Nana Sahib, perpetrated the massacres of 
Cawnpore. ‘The northern frontiers of the province were 
accessible through those passes which were guarded by 
the great fortresses of Asirgarh, Narnala, and Gawilgarh, 
or by jungle paths which, like that of Muktagiri, were 
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crowned by ancient temples whose safiron-clad priests had, 
since the legendary epoch of the Buddha, muttered their 
daily orisons to the deities of forest and hill and rock-hewn 
shrine. 

These passes were guarded by the troops paid out of 
the revenues of Berar, who proved their value again in 
protecting the Nizam’s dominions, and on more than one 
occasion encountered and defeated rebel bands. Of these 
some were speared by cavalry in the forests of the Satpuras, 
and a notable fight took place at Chichamba in East Berar, 
where a gallant British officer, Captain Clogstoun, gained 
the Victoria Cross in January 1859 in rounding up, with 
the aid of a few troopers, a large body of marauding 
Arabs and Rohillas. 

But after the suppression of the mutiny there was little 
more for a local force to do in a country in whose pacifica- 
tion and reduction to order they had played so conspicuous 
a part. The tide of war had rolled to the north, never to 
return. For nearly half a century the troops of the con- 
tingent reposed in their cantonments, although a portion 
of them rendered good service in campaigns in Burma 
and elsewhere outside the State. There appeared to be 
no longer a reason, if not for their maintenance, at least 
for the retention of their local character, although the value 
of that local character had been proved, and might again 
be proved should occasion arise, in the suppression of 
internal disturbances. The question of the restoration of 
the Province of Berar to the Nizam was raised on more 
than one occasion by the Hyderabad Government, but 
it was not until 1902 that a fresh agreement was arrived 
at on the subject, satisfactory to the British Government, 
but still not fulfilling the aspirations of the Nizam, who 
desired the restoration of his lost province. 

Under this agreement Berar was ceded in perpetuity 
to the British Government in return for an annual payment 
of 25 lakhs of rupees to the Nizam, who was also granted 
the phantasm of attenuated sovereignty in having his flag 
flown and a salute fired annually on his birthday at the 
headquarters of the administration of the province. The 
contingent, which he was under the old treaty obliged 
to maintain, and for the payment of which the province 
had been assigned to the British Government, was merged 
into the regular establishment of the Indian Army, thus 
losing its local habitation and name. Most of the canton- 
ments which it had garrisoned were abandoned, and a 
smaller force was maintained by the British Government 
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at two stations within the State of Hyderabad to fulfil its 
former duties. Those duties, as has been indicated in the 
foregoing pages, important as they had been in times gone 
by, had become scarcely more than nominal, and in fact it 
could scarcely be maintained that it was any longer 
necessary to keep up a force for the reasons which led to 
its establishment more than a hundred years before. It 
may, perhaps, be held that the State of Hyderabad enjoys 
the protection afforded by the existence and maintenance 
of British power in India, which secures the interior of 
the peninsula against external and internal disturbance and 
aggression. The same argument would apply to any other 
of the native States, and it might be urged in reply that the 
Imperial Service Troops maintained by the State fulfil the 
requirements of such protection. It might be added that 
the manner in which this and other States have come forward 
to help the paramount Power in time of war affords both a 
material and a sentimental reason for generous treatment. 

From a pecuniary point of view, the Nizam may have 
gained by the transaction, although it is doubtful whether 
any pecuniary consideration would compensate an Indian 
Prince for the loss of real sovereignty. Previous to the 
Agreement of 1902 the balance of revenue remitted to the 
Nizam varied from nothing in some years up to a few lakhs 
in others ; the largest surplus he had ever received was under 
twenty lakhs, and the average must have been comparatively 
insignificant. ‘This was partly due to the administration 
of the province, which was the most lavish and expensive 
in India, although it is significant that expenditure was 
greatly reduced as soon as Berar had been leased to the 
British Government for a fixed annual payment. 

But while the retention of Berar may be justified by 
historical records and precedents, by a reference to a condition 
of things that has passed away, by the plea that the Nizam 
has been placed in a more advantageous pecuniary position 
by the transaction than he would enjoy were he to administer 
the State himself, it is difficult to justify it by equity in 
existing conditions, or for reasons of political expediency. 
Lord Salisbury, when Secretary of State for India, in a 
despatch to the Governor-General in 1878, considered it to 
be sufficient justification, “‘ without enquiring into the grounds 
and motives which actuated those who concluded the Treaty 
of 1853,” that “the fact that it was signed, and that its 
provisions are binding on those who signed it, is the material 
fact with which Her Majesty’s Government on the one 
side, and His Highness’s Government on the other side, 
VOL, LXXIX 50 
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have to deal.” Such an argument is surely entirely irrelevant 
in a question as to whether, in the view of altered circum- 
stances, a treaty should not be subjected to examination 


and revision by the contracting parties at the request of — 


one party or the other. Reasons which necessitated its 
conclusion which, as in this case, were amply justified at 
the time may, as in this case also, have been entirely modified 
by circumstances. The world does not stand still, and in 
India we have travelled far since 1800, 1853, and even 
1902. It would not only be an act of grace, it would be an 
act of justice, of policy, and of expediency to restore to 
one whose predecessors have been for more than a hundred 
and fifty years faithful allies of the British Government, 
and who rules the largest Mohammedan State in the East, 
a province which belongs to Hyderabad by tradition, by 
geographical situation, and by the gratuitous cession of 
the British Government in 1803. There are in Berar 
elements which have for many years been actively antagon- 
istic to British rule, and it would be well that they should 
be placed under a Government that does not parley with 
sedition and pernicious political agitation. No step would 
give more satisfaction to Mussulmans in India than the 
restoration to the first Prince of their Faith in the East of 
a province which was lost to him in circumstances and under 
conditions which have no possible affinity with the circum- 
stances and conditions of to-day, and may now well be 
relegated to the page of history. 
R. G. Burton 
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THE ORDER OF THE ROUND TABLE 


For a good many years now I have given occasional and 
reverential study to the Round Table. I say reverential, 
because it speaks “not as the scribes, but as one having 
authority,” and because also—such is the nature of man— 
one offers reverence where there is mystery. The cynic 
and the scoffer—of whom there are too many nowadays— 
might see in it only a Quarterly, solemn and portentous 
beyond the custom even of that order of journals; but those 
who look under the surface of things detect something 
more—the oracle of a sect. The bulletins of an order— 
almost of a Government. 

If the scoffer persists in scoffing let me ask him one 
question, startling and sufficient—how comes it to be that 
the address of the Secretary of the Prime Minister is always 
175 Piccadilly ? Let me refer him to that useful publication 
—Who’s Who. Who was the Prime Minister’s Secretary 
in 1917? Why, of course, Mr. Philip Kerr. What is his 
address ? 175 Piccadilly, W.1. Who is the the Prime 
Minister’s secretary now? Sir Edward Grigg. What is 
his address? 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 

I might carry this mystery further? Who is looking 
after the new and hopeful Dominion of Ireland at the 
Colonial Office at the present time? Mr. Lionel Curtis. 
Turn up Mr. Curtis in Who’s Who, and what do you find ? 
“ Address, The Round Table, 175 Piccadilly, W.” 

Who helped to represent the British Empire on the Finance 
Commission at Genoa ? The Hon. Robert Brand, who shared 
these labours with Sir Henry Strakosch, and someone else 
whose name escapes me for the moment. What is Mr. 
Brand’s address? No, there I am out. His address is 
care of Messrs. Lazard Brothers and Company, 40, Thread- 
needle Street. And yet I am willing to wager that if you 
address a letter to Mr. Brand at 175 Piccadilly, W. 1., it 
will find him. 

There are no doubt others; but these happen to have 
“swum into my ken,” and they are sufficient to convince 
the scoffer that there is more in the Round Table than 
meets the eye. 

What is it? Is it a new order of chivalry? Is Mr. 
Lionel Curtis the King Arthur of a Round Table even more 
solemn (and virtuous) than that order depicted for us by 
the blameless pen of the late Lord Tennyson? Do Mr. 
Kerr and Colonel Grigg relieve each other at their eternal 
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vigil over our beloved Prime Minister, like Galahad and 
Gawaine over the Holy Grail ? 

Let us turn for guidance in this mystery to the Morte 
D’ Arthur of the Order, the Rownd Table itself: 


Ah, what dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life! 


Its back numbers, I must confess it, are almost as track- 
less (and as dry) as the Desert of Sahara. In the loose sand 
of Mr. Curtis’s style, we plod wearily on, hour after how, 
day after day, sometimes hot on a clue, which, however, 
loses itself among the dunes, more often completely lost 
in a sand-storm of turgid eloquence, so that we are fain to 
throw our jibbahs over our heads (like Rosita Forbes) and 
throw ourselves down upon the desert’s “hot and dusty 
face’ to continue our researches in a troubled slumber. 

And yet ever and again we find strange and tantalizing 
reminders and reminiscences of something we had heard 
before. Where? Was it, perchance, in one of the Prime 
Minister’s speeches? Or in Mr. Montagu’s Report? Or 
in the Treaty with the Irish Delegates ? Or in the Constitu- 
tion of the League of Nations? Such hints of a solution 
“tease us out of thought.” 

Has the Round Table some set purpose, some cherished 
and secret ideal which guides the questing feet of its knights ? 
We see enthusiasms blaze and fade like mirages. For a 
time they are all for the Russian Revolution, “a triumph 
of liberty’ (June 1917), “the first great achievement of 
these immeasurable forces (ibid.); ‘‘ the sure foundation of 
freedom” (ibid.); ‘“‘the greatest service... yet made 
(by Russia) to the cause for which the allied people have 
been fighting ” (cbid.) ; “the principle of liberty, has already 
won one resounding victory (ibid.); ‘‘ fundamentally more 
healthy ” (Dec. 1917); ‘‘some truth in the fundamentally 
Bolshevik diagnosis” (March 1918); “‘a great intellectual 
and moral stimulus in the Russian Revolution” (June 
1918); “a strange childish jest” (ibid.); ‘‘ one of the most 
vital factors in the creation of a new world society ” (ibid.) ; 
‘Bolshevism is a tyranny . . . the complete abnegation of 
democracy, and of all freedom of thought and action” 
(March 1919). 

Or for the League of Nations—‘‘a new garment for 
humanity’ (March 1917); “‘a league of honour” (June 
1917) ; “found the maintenance of peace and justice not on 
a diplomacy which must needs be secret” (ibid.) ; “‘ effective 
guarantees. ...” (March 1918); “the most hopeful sign 
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of the times ” (ibid.) ; “the association of all the progressive 
nations” (2bid.); creation of proper machinery for 
deliberation and concerted action. . . .” (ibid.); ‘‘ discuss 
international problems face to face as frequently and with 
as much publicity as possible. . . .” (ibid.) ; ‘‘ the swallowing 
up of national provincialism ”’ (ibid.) ; “*. . . the international 
organization which will ultimately spring from the blood 
and ashes. ...” (Sept. 1918); .. a sounding board 
for world affairs,” but, ‘‘ utterly unsuited for the transaction 
of practical business. . . .”’ (March 1922). 

We find, however, that as old enthusiasms die, new ideals 
take their place. If the League of Nations has fallen out 
of favour for the moment with the Round Table, it is to 
make room for the Genoa Conference, and the ‘ universal 
limitation of armaments” (ibid.); ‘“‘. .. the road which 
begins with limitation of armaments, agreed ratio, and 
periodic Conferences for the discussion of international 
problems and disputes by the parties thereto.” The faith 
of the Round Table springs eternal: it is as verdant as it 
is ingenuous. 

There are several causes which it has pursued with more 
tenacity. One of them is Home Rule for India. Here we 
may remind the attentive reader that long before Mr. 
Montagu stepped into the slippers of Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain at the India Office and gave his famous pledge, Mr. Lionel 
Curtis made a pilgrimage to India in order to investigate 
the great problem of applying democracy to the Indian 
people on the spot. After several weeks of ardent study 
Mr. Curtis felt himself sufficiently master of the subject to 
trust his ideas to paper. He did more; he trusted the paper 
to a native printer, desiring no doubt to manifold his ideas 
for the other Knights of the Round Table. Unfortunately, 
the native printer, being an unscrupulous fellow, printed 
Mr. Curtis’s minutes in a disaffected native paper, and as 
Mr. Curtis had set down his thoughts upon Government 


| House notepaper (being then the guest of Sir James Meston— 


now Lord Meston—who was at the time Governor of the 
United Provinces), Mr. Curtis involved himself and _ his 
host in rather a scrape. 

However, the opportunity came for “ proving his faith 
before the crowd” with the arrival of Mr. Montagu, who 
had committed himself and this country to “ Indian Home 
Rule”; but had not the vaguest notion of how to fulfil 
his pledge. 

Mr. Montagu had the power and Mr. Curtis had the 
idea. From that fruitful union sprang that wondrous 
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Minotaur (as we might call it) of the British Constitutional 
system, Dyarchy, which Mr. Curtis has explained in an 
eloquent volume; but which was more briefly summarized 
long ago by a greater reformer even than Mr. Curtis—“ A 
House divided against itself cannot stand.” 

I do not assert for a moment that the famous Report 
was actually written by Mr. Curtis. On the contrary, 
it was probably written by the hardly less enthusiastic and 
idealistic lay-brother of the Order, Sir William Marris, 
who has been awarded for that great achievement with the 
Governorship of Assam. But there are grounds for crediting 
the central idea of Dyarchy to our King Arthur: its perfect 
symmetry and its remoteness from anything in the nature 
and tradition of practical government are birth-marks not 
to be mistaken. 

Then there is the kindred question of Ireland. ‘The 
constructive-minded have long demanded Home Rule for 
Ireland”? (Round Table for March 1922), and Mr. Curtis 
is nothing if not constructive-minded. Indeed it is commonly 
reported that it was Mr. Curtis who drew up the various 
formule of almost miraculous delicacy of construction which 
ended in the Treaty which made Ireland a loyal, happy 
and contented member of “ that association of free nations 
known as the British Empire.” (That formula at least 
could have been written by no other hand.) As early as 
September 1917, we find the Round Table describing De 
Valera as a “sensible man” who could not follow the will- 
o’-the-wisp of a Republic, but “‘ must desire to find a safer, 
more practical and more constructive policy.” By June 
1918 we find this ‘‘ constructive policy” which De Valera 
‘““must desire,” more definitely described : 


The essential thing is that the British Government should stand firmly by 
the principle it has laid down of enforcing Union rights on the one hand, while 
offering State rights on the other. If they do this it is difficult to believe that 
a solution will not be reached .. . before the end is reached it may be that the 
Irish question will be swallowed up in the larger issue of the Federation of the 
United Kingdom. 


In the Round Table of June 1919 it is already full- 
blown : 


Dominion Home Rule undoubtedly represents the normal aim of Nationalist 
Ireland. 


The sensible”? De Valera and the “‘ normal ”’ Irishman 
are now developing aims and activities which we are sure 
Mr. Curtis did not perceive at the time, any more than he 
perceived the real drift of Indian Home Rule or the Russian 
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Revolution. But so it comes about that the unfortunate 
Loyalists to escape persecution and massacre are flocking 
over here in pathetic and lamentable crowds for refuge 
in an ignorant and unsympathetic land. Let them not 
despair. Mr. Lionel Curtis is one of the Committee sitting 
at the Irish Office to comfort these poor people. He will 
no doubt explain to them in rotund and persuasive sentences 
that they are martyrs in a noble cause which all con- 
structively minded people ought to welcome. 

I am tempted to follow the Order into some of its other 
crusades, its idea for example, that “‘a Jewish Palestine 
might fulfil an important function as the seat of a Court of 
Arbitration, both spiritual and political . . . and do much 
to establish that world harmony, that accommodation and 
fusion of different conceptions, without which mere inter- 
national settlements can be of no avail... promote an 
ideal which the British Commonwealth comes near... 
and the new Russia may perhaps in course of time 
approximate to it”? (March 1918). Then there is the 
chivalrous demand of the Round Table frequently repeated 
for the generous treatment of our fallen foe, and its assertion 
that the British Empire wants nothing at all but “ securities 
for freedom, justice and peace.” Our “ particular interests ” 
are no longer the chief subjects for discussion ‘*. . . grandiose 
phrases and ethical conceptions have suddenly been touched 
with reality’ (Round Table, March 1917). And we have 
to note the righteous wrath of these chivalrous knights at 
the militarism of France : 


The Poincaré system is hopeless. It leads to fresh war, for it is incredible 
that a powerful and spirited people like the Germans will be content to remain 
for ever meekly obeying every flourish of Marshal Foch’s sword. (Round 
Table, March 1922.) 


But perhaps I have quoted enough to convince my readers 
that we have here one source at least of Ministerial policy, 
one at all events, of the hidden hands which manipulate 
the distracted affairs of the British Empire. 

It is remarkable—is it not ?—that all their noble causes, 
which they preach with so lofty an eloquence, and work for 
with such enthusiasm, always somehow work out to the 
injury of their country. They are ingenuous gentlemen of 
the high-brow order, whom one does not suspect of any but 
the most exalted motives; but one sometimes fears that 
their simple natures are being used, without their know- 
ledge, to the injury—and even the destruction—of the 
British Empire. 

Ian CoLvIN 
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CORRESPONDENOE SECTION 


THE BYRON CONTROVERSY 
To THE Epitor oF THE National Review 


Srr,—We must all respect the loyalty of Mr. Hugh de F. Montgomery 
for so warmly defending the memory of the friend of his youth. I think 
that I can set his mind at rest on one point. It is not now contended, 
by those who know the true story of the separation, that Lady Byron 
was, in that matter, the victim of an hallucination. She had convinced 
herself of the existence of a flaw in her marriage which, in her judgment, 
made further cohabitation with Byron undesirable. It must be remem- 
bered that Lady Byron was, in the strictest sense, a high-minded and 
religious woman. At the time of the catastrophe which wrecked her 
life, she told Augusta Leigh that she regarded it as her “‘ duty to God” 
to separate from the man whom, a few months previously, she had 
married. She gave no reasons for so grave a decision, but added these 
words : 

‘The present sufferings of all may yet be repaid in blessings. Don’t 
despair absolutely, dearest: and leave me but enough of your interest 
to afford you any consolation by partaking that sorrow which I am 
most unhappy to cause even thus unintentionally. 

“You will be of my opinion hereafter, and at present your bitterest 
reproach would be forgiven, though Heaven knows you have considered 
me more than one in a thousand would have done, more than anything 
but my affection for one most dear to you could deserve. I must not 
remember these feelings. Farewell. God bless you, from the bottom 
of my heart ’’ (Feb. 14, 1816). 

It is not possible to believe that Lady Byron would have written 
to Mrs. Leigh in that strain if she had regarded her as the cause of all 
her unhappiness. The fact is she never did so regard her. The intro- 
duction of Mrs. Leigh’s name into the separation affair was an after- 
thought. It is generally admitted that Lady Byron’s position in 
February 1816 was a very difficult one. On her daughter’s account she 
did not feel justified in exposing the truth: and yet she felt bound to 
offer some plausible excuse for conduct which seemed inexplicable to her 
friends and associates. Lady Byron had long been jealous of Augusta 
Leigh’s influence over her husband, and came gradually to believe that 
improper relations must at one time have existed between them. 
Lushington warned her that she had no proofs that would hold water 
in a court of law, and that she could not openly accuse her. To reconcile 
her conduct towards Mrs. Leigh, “‘in case Mrs. Leigh should be proved 
hereafter to be guilty,’’ Dr. Lushington drew up a statement which was 
intended to satisfy the curiosity of Lady Byron’s associates without 
definitely accusing Mrs. Leigh of so gross a crime. This document was 
published in facsimile, and for the first time, by the late Lord Lovelace 
in that masterpiece of ambiguity, Astarte. I am in a position to assert 
that Lady Byron did not separate from Byron on Mrs. Leigh’s account. 
No one knew this better than the late Lord Lovelace, who knew the truth 
on the date of his first marriage. I have deliberately stressed the words 
in view of the éclaircissement, which should not be long delayed. 
Shortly after the death of Lady Byron’s daughter Ada, wife of the 
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frst Lord Lovelace, Lady Byron set down in writing a full and true 
story of the separation for the information of her grandchildren. She 
did not see any reason why the truth should not be told. But the late 
Lord Lovelace, doubtless for good and sufficient reasons, thought other- 
wise. After suppressing the gist of the matter, he misdirected the 
public judgment by reviving a baseless and forgotten scandal against 
Mrs. Leigh. It must be admitted that although Mrs. Leigh was innocent 
of the crime alleged against her she acted in a very foolish manner through- 
out the whole business, and by her evasive replies to importunate ques- 
tioners she strengthened Lady Byron’s suspicion of her guilt. There seems 
to be an impression that people in society shunned Mrs. Leigh during the 
latter portion of her life. This is erroneous. The scandal was by no 
means generally known. I have often spoken to my grandmother, 
Frances Lady Shelley, about her. They were on intimate terms, and 
I was assured that, until the accusation was made by Mrs. Beecher-Stowe, 
Lady Shelley had not heard any mention of so horrible an accusation. 
A file of The Times for 1869 will verify my statement. In conclusion, 
I should like to warn the reader of Mr. Murray’s volumes, Byron’s Corre- 
spondence, against a too implicit confidence in the identity of those 
persons referred to by letters of the alphabet. There were to my know- 
ledge four “‘ A’s”’ closely associated with Lord Byron’s life in 1814. In 
writing to Lady Melbourne Byron did not in every instance employ 
correct initial letters, as the following extracts show: 

“‘T never laughed at P. (by the bye, this is an initial which might 
puzzle posterity when our correspondence bursts forth in the 20th cen- 
tury)” (vol. i. p. 102). 

Writing to Lady Melbourne on January 11, 1814, Byron says: 

‘**T have heard from (what new initial shall we fix upon ?).” 

In these circumstances it is not safe absolutely to rely on what appears 
to be so obvious. 

Faithfully yours, 
RicHaRD EDGCUMBE 

Ep@BparRow Manor, 

CROWTHORNE, BERKS. 


THE DIE-HARD FUND 


On Tuesday, June 13th, the Morning Post published 
this appeal to which the response was so remarkable that 
within a few days as many thousands were subscribed, 
although the class to whom it peculiarly appeals has but 
little spare cash just now. 


AN APPEAL TO THE NATIONAL HONOUR 
THE RESTORATION OF CLEAN GOVERNMENT 
SUPPORT THE DIE-HARDS 


Ovr appeal for support in the restoration of honesty in politics is addressed 
to all those who, irrespective of the party with which they may be associated, 
regard with apprehension the present condition of the national affairs. All 
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political parties alike, together with that large proportion of the electorate 
which keep themselves aloof from party, are concerned in the probity of the 
Government and the stability of the State. Time was when the word of a 
British Government was as good as their bond: to-day, their word no man 
believes in, and they cancel their bond at will. 


A GOVERNMENT AFRAID 

It will not be denied that the first duty of a Government is to maintain 
intact the Dominions of his Majesty the King; to protect the persons and 
property of the King’s subjects ; and indifferently to administer justice; and 
in all circumstances to abide by a pledge once given. 

Upon the observance of these elementary principles of public morality 
depends the honour of the country, in which is involved the honour of every 
citizen. The Coalition Government have put the honour of the country in 
pawn. Who, while there is yet time, will redeem it ? 

At the moment when the Prime Minister and his colleagues fell to treating 
with murderers, their feet were set upon a descent, slippery with the blood of 
faithful servants of the King, upon which there is no turning back. In that 
moment they forfeited their title to their high office, and earned the contempt 
of every honest man and woman. 


FAVOURING THE KING’s ENEMIES 

What is the meaning of the sinister statement reiterated by responsible 
persons, that at the time the infamous truce was made with the Irish rebels 
the forces of the Crown were at the point of finally suppressing the insurrection ? 

The abject surrender to the organized assassination and the Bolshevist 
conspiracy in Ireland coincided with the toleration of sedition in India and 
the abandonment of Egypt, the central strategic station of the Empire, under 
the threats of inciters to mob violence. These betrayals of trust coincided 
also with the furtive negotiations of the Prime Minister with the abominable 
tyranny of the Russian Soviet, the implacable enemies of British rule in every 
part of the world. At the same time, it has been the persistent policy of the 
Government, ever since the signature of the Treaty of Versailles, while profess- 
ing friendship with France, to work against France in the interests of Germany. 


Tue Dreap BETRAYED 


For what was the war fought and won? A part—the greatest part— 
of that purpose was to hold what we possessed. Is the country to stand idly 
by while its inheritance, so hardily gained, retained at a cost so bitter, is bar- 
tered away to the King’s enemies ? For that is what is happening. The excuse 
proffered by our cowardly rulers is that they must buy peace at any price. 
The country pays the price in blood and treasure ; but there is no peace, nor 
will be. With so much dishonour, you might have bought a little peace, said Lord 
Hugh Cecil. 

It cannot be. The men disbanded from Navy, Army, and Air Force, to 
make room for the Socialist Bureaucracy and the conscientious objector, will 
be wanted again, and that soon. The day is swiftly coming when the country 
will be forced to choose between the dismemberment of the Empire and fighting 
for its existence. Mr. Lloyd George is running this country straight into war 
again. 

A DrGRADING TRAFFIC 


People are reluctant to believe evil of their rulers. Their rulers take 
advantage of that honest faith to impose upon the people. If righteousness 
exalteth a nation, how shall unrighteousness not debase it ? Political cor- 
ruption is one cause of the decay. It began with the Marconi scandal which 
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went unpunished. It continued in a system of mendacity and illicit influence 
unparalleled since the Reform Act. The sale of honours has become so notorious 
that names and prices are openly quoted, and the profits amount to a handsome 
fortune. The existence of that secret hoard, available for every device of the 
unscrupulous politician, is a public danger. It is being used, and will be used, 
to continue the reign of the Coalition, which endows the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet Secretariat with an autocracy fatal, and designedly fatal, to representa- 
tive Government. There is nothing wrong in collecting a party fund; but to 
get money by selling honours and other benefits is infamous. 


THe Men Stanp Fast 


There is in Parliament a body of men called the Die-Hards, which alone 
protests against the betrayal to the King’s enemies of British rights, which 
alone stands for honesty in politics and the exposure of corruption. First of 
all, the Die-Hards demand clean administration. 

That demand must appeal to every decent citizen; for not Liberal, nor 
Labour, nor Conservative can hope for peace, welfare, and prosperity under 
the rule of organized political corruption. 

All over the country, indeed, the constituencies are asking the Die-Hards 
to organize meetings and to send speakers. These things cost money. It 
is for that reason we are asking for money. For although the Die-Hards are 
the core of the Conservative Party, and will be the Conservative Party of the 
future, they must have money with which to accomplish their task. 

Therefore we appeal to all those who desire the restoration of political honesty 
to contribute to that cause. There are no honours to be purchased; there 
is nothing to buy, except honour ; nothing to gain, except the chance of saving 
the country and the Empire ere it be too late. 

All money contributions should be sent to the Editor, Morning Post, 346, 
Strand, W.C. 2. Cheques to be crossed ‘‘ Die-Hard Fund.” 


LADY ASTOR’S TOUR 


THE British Public is ill-served nowadays by its Press, 
which is so absorbed in sordid crime, lurid sensationalism 
or “dope” politics as to have little space available for 
noteworthy events. The boycott included so remarkable 
an episode as Lady Astor’s recent American tour, which 
passed almost unnoticed in London newspapers and was 
almost unheard of by enterprising correspondents across 
the Atlantic. It was of immense interest to Americans, 
and was a brilliant success from every point of view, going 
far to wipe out the deplorable impression created by less 
happy tours on the other side, in which money-making 
appeared to be a preoccupation. Without pretending to 
agree with Lady Astor on many public questions—being 
in fact lost in amazement that any one of her ideals should 
give any countenance to a crooked Coalition, and, though a 
declared enemy of ‘‘ Boss”? Government, should support 
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and glorify the worst Boss we have ever had—we have 
much satisfaction in reproducing two of her characteristic 
speeches which were applauded to the echo by their respective 
transatlantic audiences. The first was spoken at the Russell 
Theatre, Ottawa, on May 18th, to one of the most distin. 
guished and representative gatherings ever assembled in 
the Canadian capital, including the Prime Minister (Mr, 
Mackenzie King) and the ex-Prime Minister (Mr. Arthur 
Meighan), who both paid moving tributes to Lady Astor. 
The second speech was the visitor’s farewell to the United 
States, addressed to the League for Political Education 
assembled on May 22nd at the Hotel Astor in New York. 
An editorial in the New York Times entitled ‘‘ The Triumph 
of Lady Astor,” thus commented on a tour which has 
undeniably rendered conspicuous service to both countries: 
‘“The visit which ends to-day has enlivened the reporter, 
electrified the writer of headlines and afforded us all a 
topic of conversation ; but it has also had a deep influence 
upon the serious and progressive forces of our life, and in 
so doing has tended powerfully to bring the two nations into 
mutual understanding and co-operation.” 


At the Russell Theatre, Ottawa, May 18th 

Nothing I can ever put into words can ever make you Canadians realize 
what it means to me—a returned war veteran—getting back to Canada. I 
am a peculiar person and yet I am a fortunate one. The good book says, 
‘“The greater the love, the greater the life,’ and I have many loves. Being 
born a Virginian, I began by loving Virginia first. You Canadians should 
also love Virginia. She gave you some of your common laws and Virginia 
led the way to America being governed by the best laws that any country 
has ever, so far, invented—the common laws of England; and when one thinks— 
and voters should think—they will see that every citizen born and living on 
this great continent of America owes more than they know to the men who 
fought for freedom in England long before America was ever thought of at 
all. The British fought their great battle against autocracy in 1214. King 
John learnt then what the poor old Kaiser had to learn in 1918. Let the whole 
world remember that the men who fought for modern democracy fought a 
big fight at Runnymede. 

There is nothing in being a member of Parliament in any country. We 
politicians know that. But there is something very satisfactory in being the 
first woman to represent a constituency of the fighting men of Devon—my 
second love. 

My third love is Canada—I don’t love Canada for her little hills or plains, 
or vast resources or snowy peaks, or anything which you speak of in guide 
books. I love Canada because of her 50,000 men who gave their bodies as 
a loving sacrifice for their hills, plains and homes. The only thing worth 
loving is unselfishness. The only thing which mars life is selfishness. It was 
at Plymouth I first saw them land, your Canadian sons. It was there that 
I realized that heroes away from home take a lot of watching. 

IT gave them all that I could, and how splendidly they accepted it. I found 
out there, during the war, that if you really love people you can say anything 
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you like to them—if you don’t, you can’t say ‘‘ Bo” without somehow hurting 
them. I wish you Canadians could all have seen that “ realest’ bit of Canada 
in England—‘“‘ Cliveden.”” We, my husband and I, only gave the buildings 
and the grounds and a few odd things. The Canadian Red Cross gave the 
rest, and I should like to say here in Ottawa that I saw a great deal of what 
all countries did for their soldiers, but no country did more than Canada. No 
hospitals were better equipped, no doctors more skilled, and no nurses more 
devoted, and no men were braver. This may be forgotten in after-war 
grievances, but it should never be. 

We are apt to forget too much that was good. There were some aspects 
of the war that far exceeded the peace. If only we could put the grandness, 
unselfishness and desire to help one another and serve our country into the 
race, we would soon have a home for heroes. 

When I speak of what men stood from me, perhaps this will give you some 
idea of what they bore with patience and fortitude. Apart from battles, many 
times a month I would give them a temperance lecture. Now, temperance 
lectures were needed—in war as well as peace. But I did not begin with 
“Thou shalt not,’’ I began with a picture of Canada: their mothers, their 
sweethearts at home, what they wished and prayed for them. Then I would 
paint a picture of what having a “ grand time ’’ meant—drink, women, etc.— 
and then the awful consequences which so often followed a “ grand time.” 
Sometimes prison, sometimes worse than prison. Nearly always misery. They 
would listen because they knew I cared—I did care—and I still care. That’s 
why I am in politics. One boy came up to me as he was going on leave after 
one of my horrible talks, gave me his money and said, ‘‘ Here, Mrs. Astor, 
you've just ruined my holiday.” I might have ruined what he thought would 
be a good holiday, but I realized I had done what his mother wanted me to do, 

I only did what hundreds of Englishwomen did for your sons—I never 
like speaking of war without speaking of what the women of England did. 
I know what Canadian women who got the chance did—no women ever did 
better. In England the whole nation had the chance and the whole nation 
took it. I was only one among thousands. No, not the whole nation. Some 
wrote diaries. The people who wrote diaries in the war—well, they wrote 
diaries. Never judge the people of England by the people who wrote diaries 
during the war. 

But war is over; the men have gone; they can’t come back. The question 
is—will their spirits go “marching on”? One looks round the world and 
wonders if they have died in vain. They need not die in vain, but they will 
unless we, with their unselfishness, go ‘“‘ marching on.’’ America started the 
idea of a League of Nations. Some, for political purposes, started the idea 
that a League of Nations would make American mothers send their sons across 
the sea to fight for unheard-of countries. All countries are alike in this—all 
countries have a vast amount of ignorant voters and some prejudiced politicians, 
always playing the political game. In all countries there are some apathetic 
people frightened of being drawn into public life. But let us thank God that 
all countries have some people of high ideals, true patriotism and sound sense— 
people who, having adopted the religion of Christ in its various forms, remember 
the tenth chapter of St. Luke and feel that they can’t pass on as the Priest 
and Levite did. They feel that those that lie stripped and wounded are their 
concern. 

Those are the people who will save Christian civilization as we know it, 
not the civilization as we want it ; but even as it is, it is far better for the masses 
than any civilization so far tried. You may say that this is idealism; well, 
we have tried materialism and it has very nearly wrecked civilization. Another 
Civilization based on materialism has been wiped 
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out before, and pray God it always will be. I havespoken to many thousands 
of people in America—I can’t pretend to know all the problems of America; 
they are enormous. I only pretend to know a little, but that little is more 
than some politicians know—but they will know when it is too late. Now, 
when politicians lack a great principle to fight for, they have to fall back on 
something that will stir the popular imagination. In a country with a mixed 
population that is easy enough to do—there are some politicians in America 
who would at times want to win votes on an anti-British policy.... 

Women are young at politics, but they are old at suffering. Soon they will 
learn that through politics they can prevent some kinds of suffering. They 
will face the political issues as they have faced all others when called upon; 
few men have tried their mothers and found them wanting, and nearly all 
have tried their mothers at some time. If women will only do their own 
thinking and base that thinking on Christ’s teaching, I feel that our entry 
into politics will be worth while. We are mothers of nations. If we individually 
judge our neighbours by their best and not their worst the nation will do 
the same. 

Canada has a great future; Canada more than any country can prove 
to America that the British Empire is based on laws which strive to be fair 
to all men and do harm to none. Canada, with her French and English 
populations living together in peace and legislating together, can show that 
the Entente need never go. And Canada can help me to explain to England 
that those who bark the loudest in America are those who least understand 
the best and most real people in America, and very often are not Americans 
at all. All nations can have great futures, but all greatness can only be founded 
on what is truly great. Some day we shall find that even economics are helped 
by the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Your 50,000 Canadians, like all who fought and died, have shown the 
way. Let us never forget that the greatest Way-shower of all came teach- 
ing us ‘‘ to do unto others as we would they should do unto us.” The nations 
that do that will conquer all opposition, surmount all obstacles and secure 
the only true greatness. 


At the Hotel Astor, New York, May 22nd 

Education is a dangerous thing unless it is started on the right lines. To 
start educating yourself for yourself is certainly one of the most misleading 
or mistaken forms of self-improvement. Real education should educate us 
out of self into something far finer—into a selflessness which links us with all 
humanity. Political education should do the same. The more I see of life 
the more I see that the only way is the narrow way and broad view. 

When I landed here in New York about six weeks ago I expected to make 
two speeches and then go to Virginia and renew my youth. I have made 
altogether forty speeches—I spent only eleven days in Virginia and my youth 
has obviously not been renewed. However, in spite of talking, I have learned 
a lot—I have found out what a glorious thing it is to belong to two countries 
and try to be prejudiced against none. I’ve learned, too, how well all countries 
and all States think of Virginia, and well they might. It was in Virginia that 
the first laws of the best law-makers in the world were put into practice on 
this North American Continent—the common laws of England. It’s a won- 
derful tribute to these laws when one thinks of how well they have worked 
away from the little island on which they were started. Changed and improved, 
if you will, but always the same. Here we see all kinds of people from all 
kinds of countries, living uncommonly well and peacefully under these common 
laws. They seem almost like the Divine law in that they embrace all sorts. 
and conditions of men. 
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The great merit of these common laws is this: They enable everyone to 
work out his own salvation in his own way. Now, we know that neither the 
law nor the State can make a man. But a good law and a good State can 
go @ long way toward helping a man to make himself. We must have law, 
humanity and Christianity to make a perfect State. I think we—and to-night 
I speak as a Virginian, not a British M.P. (so bear with me, as my time is 
growing short and I won’t speak as a Virginian again for some time)—we can 
feel that we have built this country on these three—a good deal of law, some 
humanity and some Christianity. 

Think of what America has taken on to her shores in the last hundred 
years! Now, it was not only humanity or Christianity which made us welcome 
the immigrants, any more than it was the search of these two qualities which 
brought them. They have come from necessity and we welcomed them from 
necessity. They brought much to the country and some have taken much 
away. It’s amazing to see how many returned to their native countries after 
a period of about twenty-five years. In the meantime they have helped 
develop the country, and if your common law and common humanity and 
common Christianity has been brought into action, we will have helped to 
develop them, and when they leave these shores they will carry away more 
than mere money. When we look at Europe to-day we almost wish we had 
sent more. 

Many of these immigrants make fine citizens. Just think what Mr. Straus 
has done for the infant welfare of this city. Many never leave the country 
again. But many of them—until they learn better—just make a mass of 
illiterete voters who are used by our less fine citizens for political purposes, 
and their purposes are not for the betterment of our country or any other 
country, but too often for a richer and a fuller life in the worst sense of 
the word. 

Now, I am getting down to political education—a thing of vital importance 
for every citizen of this country. This is a very interesting thing and some- 
thing that we can be proud of. Both of our great parties, like most great 
parties in all countries, have their dark sides. It seems that all countries must 
go through periods of political corruption. Some countries linger in that state 
longer than others. We have suffered constantly from politicians or political 
crooks, but we have so managed that no party has ever dared nominate or 
bring forward any man but an honest man as President—they haven’t all 
been Sir Galahads, or George Washingtons, or Abraham Lincolns—but they 
have all been like Casar’s wife—above suspicion. That we may recall with 
pride. That’s what I point out, when I hear people fearing that certain of 
our less desirable citizens will get high office. They just don’t. 

People are so apt to feel apathetic or indifferent about local politics, So 
long as the taxes don’t go too high and the local “ bosses ’’ don’t get too rich 
too quick—we shrug our shoulders and go on. I don’t blame the local 
bosses. . . 

This is an extraordinarily interesting age. But between spiritualists who 
see what the dead think and the psycho-analysts who see what we don’t think, 
one has to be up and doing. So it is in everything—in religion, in business, 
in games and in politics. If we are content only to have our Presidents fine 
and to have less fine local politicians, we are making it awfully hard for a 
President to do fine things. We are simply making it possible for less fine 
politicians to do anything they like. I don’t pretend to be an educated woman, 
but I have a slight understanding of human nature and a positive nose for 
politics and politicians. Political education should begin with the A B C of 
politics. It should begin right down low, and for many of us it should begin 
tight now. We have here one of the greatest countries in the world—it’s a 
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country which differs from any country in Europe, not only on account of 
its size and nature and natural resources, but because of its hopefulness, 

Pandora never let loose a better angel thing than when she let loose the 
angel of hope. The three things that have struck me most about America 
are its hope, its spirit of confidence in the future and its varied mysterious 
opportunities. It has an active and hard-working people, but added to this 
it has no outside cares, it has no great and powerful neighbours and no anxiety 
as to what they are going to do. You have no idea what an obsession these 
things are in Europe. In Europe the soil is limited and over-populated ; 
nations have to depend upon their foreign trade to find employment and food 
for themselves. All the time they are consumed with fear lest they should 
be attacked and their bone taken from them. 

France is naturally afraid of Germany ; Germany of Russia; and England, 
though not afraid of her neighbours any more than America is, is perpetually 
anxious lest the whole of Europe should sink into chaos. Not only would 
this intensify unemployment and bad times, but think of the added misery 
of those already suffering people! In England we can almost hear the cries 
of the starving children of Europe. You here are far away from all this, and 
for that and your innumerable blessings be thankful. No one asks you to give 
up a single blessing, no one even envies you any of them, but one can say this— 
when you realize your blessings and know what Europe is, what will you do? 

Will you—will we—be like the Priest and the Levite that pass by and say 
“That starving, bleeding man is no concern of mine—it’s probably his own 
fault—until he gets up and makes an effort it’s not my job to help him. It’s 
a revolting sight and simply spoiled my day’’? 

The other way is the way of the Samaritan. We can help him up, clean 
him up, heal him up and let him share some of our blessings. I have no doubt 
which is the right policy—which is in the. end the most paying policy.... 

The other day I saw that the American Government asked the British 
Government to help protect her oil interests in Mesopotamia through the 
League of Nations. I am glad to say she did it. Soon after I saw that the 
Allies sent a note asking America to join them and inquire into atrocities against 
a Christian population. America refused. I ask you which is the more 
important in the end, oil concessions or bleeding humanity. 

Now, I don’t want to leave here having said anything to hurt any person 
or party. All persons and all parties have been much too kind tome. There’s 
enough trouble in the world to make one dread adding an ounce to it. But 
I should like just to say before leaving that I think the politician who, because 
of lack of principle, feels that he must appeal to prejudice or hatred—class, 
national or international—is playing a losing game. They have missed the 
new spirit, and I believe as firmly as I ever believed anything that there is 
a new spirit abroad. It may be that this World War has set us thinking. It 
may be that women are the leaven in the lump, but as certainly as the Kaiser 
found might was not right in 1918, the politicians or parties who think that 
they will win out on prejudice or anti-British or anti-German or anti-what 
you will propaganda are doomed to failure. They may not fail at once, but 
fail they will. A mind that hates is a mind which is sick, and a mind which 
boasts of itself is as a frog which puffeth itself up. Only the mind which is 
genuinely out to help all humanity is the kind of mind which deserves and 
will get the support of all the right kind of people. 

Playing politics may be all right when there is nothing seriously wrong 
with the world. Just now the human race needs human beings and not boss 
politicians. Quacks are failing all the world over and fundamentals are 
winning, and the safe policy for politicians and nations is not to do others, 
but to do unto others as you would they should do unto you. 
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